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Now Ready. Number 46. October, 1872. 
T= AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST : a Literary Re- 
gister and Repository of Notes and Queries.—The 
new nnmber, with other articles, contains the follow- 
ing: A British View or THE Story oF MaJor AN- 
DRE; Authors as Conversationists, Pre 2; Boo 
Titles; Bibliography of Long Island ; Hobbies and 
Hobby Riders ; Two Ancient British Historians ; Cor- 
respoadence, Literary Gossip, Book Catalogues, &c. 
Subscription, $1 per year; cheap edition, 50 cents. 
Send stamp for specimen number. 
J. SABIN & SONS, & Nassau Street, N. Y. 


-- -DITSON AND CO’S 
GEMS OF STRAUSS! 


Continue in great demand. 
for a Holiday Present. 





Remember to buy one 
Price, $2.50 b’ds ; $3 cloth. 


THE STANDARD! 


Ranks, and will rank among the very best Church 
Music Books. Price, $1.50. 
Specimen sent, at present, for $1.25. 


Clarke’s New Method for Reed 
Organs. , 


Please everybody by its thorough confse of in- 
*truction and most pleasing music. Price, $2.50, 


EASY CANTATAS. 


For Musical Societies and Clubs, Choirs, Semina- 
ries and Classes, that fear to attack the oratorios and 
clasical cantatas. 
Belshazzar’s Feast,... 50 
Pilgrim Fathers 50 








Flower Queen........ 75 
Indian Summer....... 30 
Winter Eve’g 

Entertainment... .1.00 


Burning Ship......... 
Quarrel of Flowers... 












A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 
and Dealer in Southern Securities, 
Charleston, S. C. 





2" Uncurrent Bank Notes, Bonps, Srocks, 
Corn, LAND Warrants, Excuange, &c., &c., Bought 
and Sold. 

— for Investment Securities Carefully Exe 
cut 

t2~ Collections of DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made upon all points 
and remitted for promptly. 

(2 CorREsPonpeNts of this house, may rely 
npon having their business attended to with fidelity 
snd despatch. 

New York Corresronpents: HENRY CLEWS 

co. KOUNTZE BROTHEKS, 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTES, 


PRONOUNCED BY THE FIRST MUSICAL TALENT, 





SEMINARIES, THE PRESS, &C., THE 
BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as easy as consistent 
with thorough workmanshi> 


WAREROOMS : 
FIFTH AVENUE, 


Cor. SixteEentTH Sr., New York. 


A GREAT OFFER! 
| Horace Waters, 48! Broadway, N. Y¥., 
| Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
CasH, or will take from $4 to $15 monthly until paid ; 
the same to let, and rent applied if purchased. New 
7 octave PIANOS, modern improvements. for $275 
cash. Now ready, a CONCERTO PARLOR ORGAN, 
the most beautiful style and perfect tone ever made. 
Sheet Music, Music Books, and Music Merchandise. 
Illustrated Catalogues mailed. 


: 
The American Conservatory of 
aif 
Music. 

Acknowledged to be the best institution in Ame- 
rica for acquiring a thorough musical education. 
None but the best Professors teach in this Conserva- 
tory. H. Schroeder, Director. The ** Monthly Musi- 
cal Gazette” is published at the office of the Con- 
servatory.—For particulars and prospectus, apply to 
Fred. Buss Secretary, 211 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Francis & Loutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE,! 

Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 

All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers 


Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, ‘Expense Books, 
_— Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallete, 








C., &C. 
We keep everything in our] ne, and ecll at lowest 
cen. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
AMERICAN Brancu oF THE Hovse, 
91 John Street, New York. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


Festival of Rose...... 30 Book of Cantatas. ....1.50 Henry Owen, Agent 

Fee ree 30 Rother PRL RES OE enacts am amraiaee + 
Mary DetGal. ... ces 50 Picnic..... 1.00 2; 2 2, 

mel Becanaeweescn ees 50 Culprit Fay 1.00 Billiax d "Fables. 
Aaymakers...........1.00 Fl Testiv iaccn ae 4 van “2 7 

Stor m King ms ' wi Aaomage ah Nal 4 KAVANAGH & DECKER'S IMPROVED BIL- 


Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. x 
_O. DITSON and Co., Boston, 
(. WH, DITSON and Co., New York, 


LIARD TABLES, furnished with the celebrated cat- 
zut cushion, at greatly reduced prices. New 5x10 
ables, complete, $275 cach, and other sizes at and 
as rates, Wareiooms, corner of Canal cor? 





a 4. 
\ 








F. P. FREEMAN, 


No. 552 BROADWAY, 
Between Prince and Spring, 


IS OPENING A FULL LINE OF 


PEARL AND DRESS FANS, 
MARBLE AND ORMULA CLOCKS, 
REAL AND IMITATION BRONZES, 
MUSICAL-BOXES AND TABLES, 
ELEGANT DRESSING-CASES, 
RUSSIA BAGS AND BELTS, 
OPERA-GLASSES AND 
WEDDING PRESENTS, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, AT VERY 
LOW PRICES. 


PARIS MILLINERY. 
MME. FERRERO, 





NO. 7 WEST THIRTIETH STREET, 
Has just received from Paris an elegant assortment of 


Fall and Winter Bonnets, 
ROUND HATS, 


Selected with great care from the leading Paris 
houses. All the new shades in 
Feathers, Flowers, Ribbons, and 
Velvets,. 
Mourning Bonnets always on hand. 


ee: 
STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


Principal Office, 5 & 7 John Strect, N.Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES, 
1142 Broadway, near 26th Street, New York. 
279 Fulton Street, cor. Tillary, Brooklyn. 





All kinds of DRESS GOODS dyed, either in the 
piece or in garments. 

LADIES’ DRESSES, CLOAKS, &c., cleaned with- 
out ripping. 

GENTLEMEN'S COATS. OVERCOATS, PANTS, 
VESTS, &c., dyed or cleaned whole. 

KID GLOVES and FEATHERS dyed or cleaned, 
&e., &e. 

BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 & 7 John Street. 


ZOECOME, 


OR LIFE TO THE HAIR, 





positively grows hair upon bald heads; stops falling 
of the hair. Consultation (with full advice in regard 
to management and preservation of the hair) FREE. 
Common sense explanations made. Has no poisonous 
or caustic ingredients, and is an actual specific 
remedy, never failing unless the hair glands have 
been destroyed by disease. Partial BALDNESS AL- 
WAYS CURED. Thorough investigation solicited, 
and reference made to numerous patients who have 
been treated successfully. 

Office hours from 11 a. M., to 5r. m., except Fri- 
days, when the hours are 1 to 8 Pp. m. 


EK. M. DEPUY, 
300 ADELPHI 8T., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Write for Large Illustrated Descriptive Price List to 





PITTSBURGH, PA, 


Double, Single, Muzzle and Breech-Loading Rifles. 


Shot Guns, Revolvers, Pistols, &c., of every kind. for 
men and boys, at very low prices. Guns, $3 to $300. 
Pistols, $1 to $25. 








NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


eo 
4S 
JOSH BILLINGS’ ALLMINAX 
For 1873, 
Is Now Ready—Published This Day. 


JOSH BILLINGS’ FARMERS’ ALLMINAX FOR 
1873 is about the richest and raciest little work that 
has ever been published. It is full of the best jokes, 
remarkable sayings, and funniest illustrations of the 
season. Beautifully printed. Price 2% cents. 

This famous Allminax has been published for four 
years, and every reader of the New York ALBION 
ought to have each number, They'll make you 
laugh and grow fat. Buy them at once. Delays are 
dangerous! Price 25 cents each. 

Josh Billings’ other Books are: ' 

JOSHL BILLINGS’ SAYINGS. 

A biographical, metaphysical and very scientific 
work full of proverbs, fun, and philosophy “on the 
half shell’ —with lots of comic pictures. Beautifully 
hound in cloth. Price $1 50. 


JOSH BILLINGS ON ICE. 


the latest sayings and proverbs of the great American 
humorist. Full comic illustrations, bound in cloth, 
Price $1 50, 


THE MARRIED BELLE. 


A brilliant novel by Mrs. Julie P. Smith, author of 
those other popular novels, “ Widow Goldsmith's 
Daughter’’—“ Chris and Otho” and the ‘‘ Widower.” 
Larue, handsome 12mo, cloth bound volume, price 

1.75. 


FAUSTINA. 


A fascinating new novol, translated from the Ger- 
man of ‘‘Ida, Countess Hahn-Hahn,.” One of the 
best written and mostly deeply interesting novels 
ever transla4ed from the German. Handsome 12mo, 
cloth bound volume, price $1.50. 





ANGELINA GUSHINGTON. 


Thoughts on Men and Things. A perfectly deli- 
cious little piguant, lively book on the social and 
fashionable foibles of the day. | a bright, clever 
young lady. Full of humor, satire, and charming 
illustrations. $1.50. 


EDNA BROWNING. 


Just Published—A delightful new novel by Mrs. Mary 
J. Holmes, author of ‘‘Tempest and Sunshine,” 
“Lena Rivers,” ‘* Milbank,” etc. Handsomely 
bound in cloth, price $1 50. 


Price 


The other popular Novels by this favorite author 


are :— 

Ethelyn’s Mistake, 
Marion Grey, 

English Orphans, 
Cousin Maude, 
Tempest and Sunshine, 
Homestead on Hillside, Lena Rivers, 
Rose Mather, Millbank. 


THE DEBATABLE LAND. 
BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 


By Robert Dale Owen. Author of ‘‘Footfalle on the 
Boundary of Another World,” etc. Price $2.00. 
This long promised and significant work is sure of 
the widest reading, and is destined to produce the 
deepest interest throughout the thinking world. 


Cameron Pride. 
Darkness and Daylight, 
Dora Deane, 

Hugh Worthington, 
Mead ow Brook, 


‘TRUE AS STEEL. 


Another splendid new novel (one of her very best) 
by Marion Harland, author of those other popular 
novels, ** Alone’—‘ Hidden Path’—‘ Moss-Side”— 
‘* Nemesis ’—‘* Miriam’’—‘ Helen Gardner"—‘ Hus- 
bands and Homes” — “Sunnybank” — “ Phemie‘s 
Temptation’ —* Ruby’s Husband”—‘‘ Empty Heart” 
— At Last’—etc. 12mo, cloth bound, price $1 50. 


These books are beautifully bound—# ld every- 
where—and sent by mail, postage free, ou receipt 
price, b 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 


(Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel,) 





‘Madison, Square, New York. 


A very slippery and remarkable book, containing 
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INSTRUCTION. 


CHARLIER 
Protestant French Institute 


FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN ONLY, 
Nos. 126, 128, 130 East 24th-st., 
Near Madison Park. 








Eighteenth year begins Sept. 17. College, Busi- 
ness, West Point, Annapolis, German, Spanish, Pri- 
mary Department, Gymnasium, Military Drill. 
Catalogues with full details. Home after Sept. 2. 
Prof. ELIE CHARLIER, Directar. 


MISS COMSTOCK’S SCHOOL. 


No. 32 West 40th street, being duplicated by the 
connection of No. 34, the number of boarding pupils 
(always limited) will be increased this year to 
sixteen. 

Single rooms if desired. 

Persons unacquainted with the distinctive charac- 
teristics of this ‘English, French and German lady’s 
school may learn them from circulars or personally, 
at any time, by applying as above, opposite Reservoir 
Park, Murray Hill, New York. Miss Comstock will 
be at home from Sept. 4. 

Fall term commences Sept. 24. 


ST. ELIZABETH’S ACADEMY, 
MADISON, N J. 


This Institution, under the patronage of Right 
Rev. Bishop Bayley. is conducted by the Sisters of 
Charity, It is twenty miles from the City of New 
York, and one and a half from the Village of Madison. 
The Morris and Essex Railroad trains make several 
moppings daily at the St. Elizabeth's Convent Station. 
The Buildings are large and commodious ; the loca- 
tion is upon high ground, overlooking a beau*!ful 
country, and is unsurpassed for healthfulness hy any 
portion of the United States, receiv‘re the pure air 
of the surrounding mountains, 

t will be the constart endeavor of the Sisters 
having charge of the Academy to instill into the 
minds of their pupils principles of virtue and religion ; 
to accustom them to a polite and amiable deportment, 
as well as to habits of order and neatness ; to advance 
them in their studies as rapidly as a due regard to 
their physical health will allow, to which, at all times, 
great attention will be paid. 


Terms, per Annum, $225. 
Letters of mie’ may be addressed to 
TUE MOTHER SUPERIOR, 
Madison, N. J. 


ELIZABETH COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL, 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 


A half hour’s ride by New Jersey 
Central R. BR, from New York, 

Sensible and discriminating parents may find in 
buildings, grounds. and surroundings, all good in- 
fluences for the body. Acquaintance with the modes 
of instruction, and their practical success will show 
much that is good in the development of reason and 
conscience, 

Referred to the Professors in the College and 
Seminary. at Princeton, N. J., Hillard Parker, M. D., 


New York, and to 
; 8. J. AHERN, Esq., 


Elizabeth, N. J. 
For Circulars address 
REY. J. C. WYCKOFF, 
Principal. 

















BURLINGTON COLLEGE, 
NEW JERSEY. 


T. REV. W. H. ODENHEIMER, 
D.D., Visitor. 
Fall Session opens September 30th. 
Board and Tuition (First form $350 per annum) 
For Catalogues or admission, address 
Rey. FRANCIS J. CLERC, D.D., Rector, 
Burlington, N. J. 


MISS RANNEY’S 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES 
Will re-open Wednesday, September 18. 


MR. PINGRY’S SCHOOL 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Will be re-opened, 
Monday, September 9th, 
Westminster Avenue, 








August 9th, 1872. 
To Britishers. 





With the vast increase in the immigration from 
England to this country, the circulation of 


THE ALBION 


is rapidly extending, and we request your aid to ex- 





The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 


GLAMORGAN. .........2.+00005- .2500 Tons. 
/ —eaSgRaPaPgeqEyorEs: 2500 Tons. 
CARMARTHEN ............-s000.. 3000 Tons. 


The next steamers of this line 

GLAMORGAN, Captain Laybourne, 

Will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey 
City, on WEDNESDAY. Dec. 18. 

Carrying goods and passengers at through rates be- 
tween all parts of the United States and Canada to 

~ -y e British Channel and all other points in 
ngland. 

‘These steamships making direct connection at Car- 
diff with the railway system of England, and at Jersey 
City with the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, will 
enable merchandise to be carried free of expense for 
transhipment at either end. 

They are built expressly for the trade, being pro- 
vided with all the latest improvements for the comfort 
and convenience Of mse. 


CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 


0 ee eee. 75 and $65 currency. 
Second Cabin. . 53 currency. 
PM ccctcereesnden werhiaes 30 





currency. 

Prepaid steerage certificates from Cardiff, 5 

Drafts for £1 and upwards. 

For further particulars, apply in Cardiff at the Com- 

pany’s Office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and to 

ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents. 
No, 17 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP 
tive. ’ 


GTEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 
FORTNIGHTLY TO anp FROM LO SDON DIRECT. 
From Piers 44 and 47 North River. 








Eoerrr......... 5,150 tons. CANADA.........4,500 tons. 
ON ea 4,850 “ GREECE........ 4.500 “* 
OS RE ? Tue QuEeEN....4.470 “ 
FRANCE........ 4,260 “ ENGLAND.......4,130 “* 
HOLLAND....... 3.647 “ “HELVETIA...... 4,020 “ 
DENMARK ...... 3,724 * SERRE . ™ 
Rates of Passage. 
To Liverpoo] or Queenstown: 
ss is ceeeins nebeimatediaadanand $75 and $65 Currency 


” —_ from Liverp’l,Queenstown.$65 and $75 ** 

kai... 5! or Queenstown and Return.$120 “* 

Steerage, to Liverpool, ——" or London .$28"* 
~ prepaid from L verpool, Queenstown, 





Hasgow, derry, or Loncon ..$32 “ 
For freight or passage apply at the OFFICE OF THE 
Company, €9 Broadway, 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 





TAPSCOTT’S 
EMIGRATION & FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
OFFICE 


8 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
Passage to and from Liverpool and Queenstown by 
Regular Mail Steamers and Sailing Packets. 

Prepaid Passage Tickets can always be obtained for 
parties wishing to bring out their friends from the 
Old Country, at Reduced Rates, from London, Liver- 
pool, Queenstown or Belfast, by Mail Steamers and 
Sailing Packets; also, Tickets issued by first-clase 
pemers, from Liverpool to New Orleans, Sailing 
eekly. 
Remittances—Drafts and Exchange payable in any 
part of Great Britain and Ireland, also, available 
throughout the Continent of Europe, issned at lowest 
rates on Messrs, W. Tapscott and Co., Liverpool, and 
Messrs. Prescott, Grote and Co., Bankers, London. 
Applicants for information will please enclose 
Post-Office Stamp, to ensure | reply. 
For serthet per apply to 
APSCOTT BROTHERS and Co., 
86 South Street, New York. 


THE BAXTER 
ENGINE is manufactured 
b COLT’S PATENT 
FIRE-ARMS MANUFAC- 
TURING COM’Y. Is made 
interchangeable in all its 
parts, and consequently is 
perfect in construction. 

It is simple and safe, so 
that a child may run it. 
No extra Insurance to pay. 

It occupies less space, 
and is run up to rated pow- 
er with less fuef than any 
known motor. Over 50 are 
now in use iu this city, and 
hundreds of them in use 
all over the United States, 
¢ and the universe! judg- 
" 4 ment confirms all we claim; 
= — and, therefore, we fully 








~~ =e . guarantee them. 
For circulars and Price-Liat, call upon or address, 
YM. D. RUSSBLL, 


18 Park-place, New-York. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 











tend the movement. We offer the most liberal terms 
to those who get up clubs. As the Journal is known 
for its intrinsic merits, and as the engravings that are 
offered as premiums are worth double the amount of 
subscription, there are many who would be glad to 
avail themselves of the opportunities we offer. Cireu- 
lars and specimens free. 








MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 

revent alteration — 

‘he points are inked 
and penetente the 
fibre of the paper,and 
cannot be remeved 
by chemicals. The 
check is moved forward by the upward action of the 
lever of the machine. Price $20. 

J. G. MOODY, 


8 Trinity Building. P.O. Box ns, New York 
—~» GALL OW SEND FOR & CIROULARG =~ 





“DOMESTIC” 






Presents a re- 
cord of success 
urparalleled in 
the history of 
Sewing Ma- 
chines, Send 
for Ilastrated 


“DOMESTIC” S.M. Co-. New York. 
pGREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS. 


you want an agency, or traveling, with 
achance to make &5 to $20 per day selling 
our new 7-strand White Wire Clothes Lines? 
They last forever ; sample free, so there is no 
risk. Address at once Hudson River Wire 
Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor, Water St., N. ¥., 
OF 10 Dearhorn Bt, Chong, 4h 





OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








SS _ Dp 


CUNARD LINE. 
EsTABLIsHED 1840. 
The British and N. A. BR. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPCOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 


Three Sailings every week—From New York every 

Sane and Saturday. From Boston every Sa- 
y- 
Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 

By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, 
£26; Second Class, £18. 

By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 
and 21 Guineas, according to accommodation. 


From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 
First Clase, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 
Steerage, $30 Currency. 


Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green. 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenrt. 





Reduction in Passage Rates. 





LINE. 


Steamers sail every WEDNESDAY and SATUR- 

DAY toand from 
NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 

Calling at Londonderry to land Mails and Passengers. 

Passengers booked and forwarded to and from all 
railway stations in Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, 
Norway, Sweden, or Denmark and America as safely, 
speedily, comfortably and cheaply as by any other 
route or line. 

THE NEW DEPARTURES. 


EXPRESS STEAMERS EXTRA STEAMERS. 
California. ..Sat., Nov. 9. | lowa.......Wed ov. 20. 


« 2 . 
Australia... .Sat..Nov. 16. | Caledonia Wed. ZDec. 4. 
j 3 

















Victoria Sat., Nov Trinacria. .. Wed., Dec. 18. 
Europa.... ...Sat., Nov | Towa... Wed., Jan. 1. 
Angha..  .Sat., Dec. 7. | Caledon _Wed., Jan. 15. 
India........Sat., Dee.14. | Trinacria....Wed., Jan, 29. 





at noon, from Pier No. 20 North River 
Rates of passage, payable in currency, to Liverpool, 
Glasgow or Derry. 
Wednesdays’ steamers, Cabin, $60. 
First cabins, $65 and $75, according to location. 
Cabin excursion tickets good for twelve months, 
securing best accommodations, $120. 
Intermediate, $33; steerage, $28. 
Certificates at lowest rates, can be bought here by 
those wishing to send for their friends. 
Drafts issued, payable on presentation. 
Apply at the Company's offices to 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, No. 7 Bowllng-green. 





NEW YORK, CORK, AND LIVERPOOL. 
NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 
THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 
OCEANIC, CELTIC, REPUBLIC, ATLANTIC, 
BALTIC, MAJESTIC, ADRIATIC. 

6,000 tons burden—3,000 h. p. each. 

Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 

following. & 

From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 


ty, 
Passengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 
valled, combining 

SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 

Saloons, state-rooms, smoking-room, and bath- 
rooms in midship section, where Teast motion is felt, 
Surgeons and stewardesses accompany these steamers. 

TES—Saloon, $80 gold. Steerage, $59 currency, 
Those wishing to send for friends from the Old Coun- 
try can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $33 
currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all parts of America, 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, ete. 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! upwards. 

For inspection of plans and other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New York. 

J. H. SPARKS, Agent. 
For Liverpool & Queenstown. 
[NMEAN LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 
FROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE "VSSDAYS. 


Rates of Passage. 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 


Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 

Frret CaBIN........... $75 | STEERAGE............ 
Do to London..... 80; Do to London..... 35 

Do to Paris....... 90| Do toParis........ 


Do toHalifax,N.S. 20 | Do toHalifax,N.S. 15 
PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX, 
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- sting! bgr seed ni The letter, in the form of a round-robin, was duly signed | clined to believe — Martin Gurwood acknowledged that he 
“ And melts into the days gone by. and despatched, and produced a reply irom Martin, conneel- jwould be entries sled to vies her es che wee. . He would 
es - =" ing moderation, and promising the exertion of his influence | accept with infinite thankfulness such a love as she could 
bi ferprosnenpa Pte prema with Mr, Dill. That iffluence had a somewhat salutary | give him, and perhaps it would be better so. The dangerous 
fics atte Sn tee Gecnen eel ake effect, and, on the next Sunday, the discourse was incompre- | passion which might have been he would not ask for; he 
Quivers, dee dpe tents iy an hensible instead of denunciatory in its tone. But there was | would not dream of. A quiet, trusting love, such as her, 
8, deep-VIs ’ 4 no es per nan Mr. Dill ne Sse with _— his lot | gentle nature could feel so truly, could give so freely, would 
ae < ; - was cast, and spiritual matters in Lullington had come to ajamply satisfy him; and notwithstanding the never-ceasin 
They glimmer down the moon s long beam, very low ebb icived when Martin Gureset returned to his | me of his fate, he inclined to eos that he eventually 
—a ag le ——_ age mc parishioners. Then they revived at once. The vicar’s arri- | might obtain it. 
- d slide 1 tw sali $s melting dream, val was hailed with the greatest delight; he was greeted with | ‘This hope, not arrived at until after many days’ anxious 
And slide in starlight down to me. a cordiality which he had never before experienced, and, | self-communing, brought with it a different train of thought 
D. ©. hack Gn bn 6d Seen taliies after the celebration of service on the ensuing Sunday, there | —a better train of mind. He was no longer inclined to be 
feel the hush of brooding wings, was quite a demonstration of aftection towards him on the | solitary now; he took a pleasure in going among his parish- 
Phe warmth of tender joys far tlown, part of the warm-hearted, if somewhat narrow-minded, peo-|ioners; in chatting with the old dames and young Soe 
m. And little flights and flutterings : ple, amongst whom he had not labored in vain. in listening to the farmers and discussing future plans with 
Of blessings that were once my own. But, when the gloss of renewed confidence and regard be- oony yen hae be = _e = eg labors Fw 
rave : gan to wear off, it was noticed among the farmers that the | W8S 0 be the place where his life with Alice would be 
ae ene — ee : vicar’s reserve, Which had been the original stumbling-block yeaek, Rag gmp _ to ae em her charities, 
Sica bineskedn Mint ie aaiel ail : to his popularity with his parishioners, had, if anything, ~ Ae kin a nelpeer S gga vatted foe she was certain 
Sat Wile cam never neen eee rather grown than decrease! since his visit to London. Mar- | '0 4, kind, patient, active, exactly fitted fo. a parson’s wife. 
. , tin Gurwood did his duty regular as heretofore ; attended | F i ed ee and poe yee vee out of 0 — 
eee schools, visited the sick, was always accessible when wanted, | Of @2Y One Who might chance to Know her previous history ; 
— bgt ey as Coa but he seemed more than ever pe boot to escape to his soli- mevorom « verona’ ag om A 4 eS of penne te MR 
Gied cies upon 0. ditaat chase, tude; the services of the Irish mare were brought into con- - or on it by ¥* ne A ray ‘ * ‘ ner on - ul res 
i That draw my sails across the tide stant requisition, and she was ridden harder than ever. All he ite? ie as shee 0 have a be rom the Sent. As 
: Psieneenerbe hi was aut Hist upon the obervant eye of "Farmer [BM Me?” 1 as almont too much happiest apna 
i ~ * « . . i. ’ - C snewe - ous ) P 
Fade, golden evening, fade and sink ! , - I's pride, that’s what it is, my boy,” said the old man to | tightness, unaccustomed geniality. His village friends had 
Burn, crimson leaves, burn out and fall! his son: “it ‘was so when parson first came down here, and | ever before seer. their vicar so radiantly happy, and farmer 
For life is greater than we think, } sty CYT : .* Pe Barford bade his son Bill remark that all the direful effects 
“i » caemteaniic ines > though he got the better of it, it is so again now. It’s after Ar etle 
Aud death the surest life of all. R, P. having been up to London, and seeing the ways and wicked- of the visit to London had passed away, and that the Lulling- 
——__.—— ness, and goings-on of the ont —_ that he leaves the win Pye ee — to his congregation had made their 
THE YE ‘LAG sting of envy behind, mebbe; and he knows it’s not right, _— ‘ " 
TES THAOW FLA. and flies ret the temptation back to these quiet parts; and This happy frame of mind was, however, not destined to 
BY EDMUND YATES. then the thought of what he has scen, and what he has to last long. One bright winter’s morning, when Martin Gur- 
BOOK ITIl. give up, rankles and galls him sorely.” wood was walking Iniskly up and down the long gravel path 
‘ Farmer Barford was by no means strictly correct in his |!eading to the garden gate, now and then diverging for a 
CHAPTER IV.—MARTIN GURWOOD'S RECKONING WITH  |impression. There was a temptation in London for Martin | ™oment to speak to the old gardener, who was pottering 
HIMSELF. Gurwood, indeed, but it was not of the kind which the wor-|®Way in the conservatory, and who had as yet scarcely got 
ER It was full time that Martin Gurwood returned to Lulling- | thy old churchwarden imagined; and though the vicar de- | OVeT his grief. for the damage done to Lis favorite shrubs by 
ton, for his parishioners had begun to grow impatient at his | voted the greater portion of his thoughts to it, it had not, at | Mr. Dill’s mischievous children, the heavily laden village 
oad absence. Although, as we have already shown, the vicar | first,at least, the eflect of goading or harassing him in any a ih aan - — him two letters — 
could not be called popular amongst them, having no tastes| way. Indecd, instead of attempting to expel the subject his weekly copy 0 the Guardian. There was a time when 
in common with theirs, and rather awing them with his dig- | from lis mind, he loved to brood and ponder over it, turnin Martin, in his eagerness to plunge into his journal, would 
nitied reserve, the good people of Lullington had become ac-| it hither and thither, dwelling upon it in its every phase, and | have laid the letters aside for a more favorable opportunity, 
customed to their parson’s ways, and were disposed to over-| parting from it to enter once more upon the work-a-day du- | but now the postman had become a person of the greatest 
look what they thought the oddity of his manners in| ties of the world with the greatest reluctance, interest to him. On several occasions he had received a 
consideration of his bountiful kindness and the strict} Yes, however much he had attempted to deceive himself | letter from Alice, quietly, simply, and naturally written, de-— 
x2, fidelity with which he discharged the duties of his office. | that the interest he felt in her merely arose from pity for the |Sctibing the domestic cape nct her daily life, and always 
He was not one of their own sort; he was not a “good | position in which, by a sad combination of circumstances, | SPeaking gratefully of his kindness towards her. This morn- 
fellow ;” there was nothing at all free and easy about him ;|she had been placed, Martin Gurwood no sooner found him- |!"8) however, there was nothing from Alice ; one of the 
no harvest-home suppers, no Christmas merry-makings found | self in the peaceful retreat of his own home, no longer sur- letters was written in his mother’s narrow, cramped charac- 
him among the assembled company. But the farmers, if | rounded by the feverish excitement of London, no longer | teTs ; the other in the bold flowing hand of Humphrey 
raw they did not like their vicar, respected him most thoroughly, | compelled to be constantly on his guard lest he should be- | Statham. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1872. 


AN AUTUMN VOICE. 
The waning moon shines pale and still ; 


The winds in russet branches die ; 
Day faints upon the darkening bill, 


and thought it something to have amongst them a man on 
whose advice on all spiritual matters (and in all worldly mat- 
ters, few indeed though they be, in whieh honor and honesty 
are alone concerned) they could fully and firmly rely. So 
that when Martin Gurwood, on his mother’s invitation, went 
up-to London in the autumn of the year, intending to stop 
there but a few weeks, the churchwardens and such others 
of his parishioners as he deigned to take so far into his con- 
fidence, were sincere in expressing their wishes for his speedy 
return. 

But if the inhabitants of Lullington were sorry for their 
pastor’s departure at the time of his leaving them, much 
more bitterly did they regret it after they had had a little 
experience of his locum tenens. The gentleman who had 
temporarily undertaken the spiritual care of the Lullington- 
ians was aman of birth and ability, an old college friend of 
Martin Gurwood, and emphatically a scholar and a gentle- 
man. He had married when very young, and had a large 
family ; he was miserably poor, and it was principally with 
the view of helping him that Martin had requested him to 


ferent matter. Then Mr. Dill was anything but preoccupied. | all he had seen, that she had been devoted to John Calverley 


He gave himself up entirely and earnestly to the duty of ad- 


- dressing his congregation ; but he addressed them with such | her senicr—to a man with whom their disparity of years pre- 
ferocity, and the doctrine which he preached was so stern | vented her having much in common. 
and uncompromising—so different from anything that they | had entertained for John Calverley was respect, gratitude, 


had been accustomed to hear from the gentle Jips of Martin | 


Gurwood—that the congregation, for the time struck rigid | been, even if those philosophers, according to whose dicta 


with awe and dismay, no sooner found themselves outside | 
the porch than they gathered into a knot in the churchyard, | 
and determined on writing oft at once to their vicar to re-| 
quest him to remove his substitute. | 





tray the Claxton mystery to his mother, lest ‘even he should 
betray to his friend Statham the secret of his heart, than he 
acknowledged to himself that he loved Alice. Loved her 
with a depth and intensity such as no one would have accre- 
dited him with ; loved her with a power of love such as he 
had never dreamed of possessing, and which astonished him 
by its force and earnestness. He, the man of saintly reputa- 
tion, loved with his whole heart this woman, whose name 
and fame—innocent, and even ignorant, of it as she was— 
were tarnished in the eyes of the world, and quite humbly 
put to himself the question if he could win her. In the 
silent watches of the night, or when riding far away from 
home, he would bring his horse to a stand-still on wind- 
swept common or barren moorland, and ask himself if he 
dared—having reference to his own past life—to hope for 
ble or anxiety to such a man? He, if any one, could afford 
what the world might say respecting his choice of a wife! 
And what could the world say? if 


such happiness. Surely, there could be little to cause trou- 
to stand the scrutiny of the worfd, could ignore or laugh at 


he secrecy which had 
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but it was the devotion of a young girl toa man many years 
The feeling which she 


atlection if you will, but it was not love. Even if it had 
the first impression made upon a woman’s heart by a man, 
no matter of what age or position, remains for ever branded 
and ineflaceable, were right—if Alice had been devoted to 
John Calverley in a sense other than that which he felt in- 





Martin now never recognised his mother’s writing without 
a certain amount of nervous apprehension. However cleverly - 
their precautions had been taken, there was always the chance 
of Mrs.’ Calverley’s discovering the ‘story of the Claxton 
mystery, and her son never opened one of her letters without 
the dread of learning that that discovery had been made. 
The perusal of the first lines, however, reassured him on that 
point, though the letter on the whole was not especially 
gratifying. 
Thus it ran: 
Great Walpole-street, Wednesday. 


My dear Martin,—Although I have been gifted with a sin- 
gularly patient disposition, and with the power of enduring a 
large amount of weariness and suffering without complaint, 
yet, as a worm will turn, so do I at length lift up my voice to 
protest against my son’s treatment of me. There are not, L 
imagine, many mothers in this world who have made such 
sacrifices for their offspring as I have for you, Martin; there 
are certainly very few sons who have received such an ofler 
from their parents as that made by me to you when last 


fill his place during his absence. Mr. Dill was only too glad 
.. to tind come place which he could -occupy rent free, and 
where he had a better chance of being able to work, undis- 
turbed by the racket of his children, than in the noisy lodg- 
ing in town. So he moved all his family by the third-class 
train, and in less than an hour after their arrival the boys 
were playing hockey on the lawn, the girls were swinging in 
the orchard, Mrs. Dill was in her usual state of uncertainty 









































been maintained about the whole matter, had been perfect, 
so perfect as to make him easy about the fact that the dead 
man whom Alice had believed to be her husband, was bis 
step-father. No one will ever know that but Statham, who 
is to be trusted, and—and Madame Du Tertre. He had for- 
gotten her, and somehow, at the thought of her, his heart 
turned chill within him. She could be relied upon, however, 
and Alice would never be troubled by any one or anything 


you were in London, and yet the treatment which I receive 
at your hands is in exact conformity with what has been my 
lot during my ill-fatec life. My long suftering has been 
overlooked, my kindness unappreciated, my actions mis- 
understood. 

Martin, are you or are you not going to take advantage of 
the ofler which I made you to take your position in my 
establishment, give up your country parish, and become a 











il ex as to where she had packed away any of the “ things,” and | more when once he had the right to protect her. ‘ shining light in the metropolis? One would have thought 
aad Mr. Dill, inked up to h's eyebrows, and attired in a ragged| To protect her, to watch over and tend her! To listen to| such an opportunity, combining as it would an admirable 
ae grey duffel dressing-gown, was seated in Martin Gurwood’s | the outpourings of her mind, simple and innocent as those of | position in society, not vain and frivolous, but solid and 
| they arm-chair, hard at work at his Greek play. | . any village girl; to mould her soft nature and note the| respectable, and eminently fitted for a clergyman, with the 
saa Although not much given to cultivating politeness, the | growth and development, under his tuition ; of the common | command of wealth, which would have placed you entirely 
pe * Lullington farmers, out of respect for Martin Gurwood,|sense and right feeling which were her undoubted natural | a¢ your ease, would have been such a one as you would not 
a thought it advisable to tender a welcome to their vicar’s re-| gifts. To solace the dead dull level of his daily life with her | jaye hesitated to avail yourself of, and yet weeks, I may say 
aa presentative, and appointed two of their number to carry out | sweet companionship ; to listen, as he had never hoped to| months, have passed since I first broached the subject to you, 
hen: the determination. The deputation did not succeed in ob-| words of love addressed to him, to him whose celibate life | and [ have as yet received no definite reply. I must ask you 
yr taining admittance, Mr. Dill’s old servant, a kind of female | had been so long uncheered by fond look or word of aftec- | ty let me hear from you at once, Martin, upon this point. I 
. we Caleb Balderstene, meeting them in the hall and declaring | tion! Could it be possible that this girl—of whom, as he always thought the late Mr. Calverley the most dilatory of 
hes 4 her master to be “at work”—a condition in which he was| recollected with something like dismay, he had at first con-| men and Ido not wish to see his bad example imitated by 
— never to ve interrupted. The deputation retired in dudgeon, | ceived so distorted an idea, of whom he had spoken with so my own flesh and blood. 
and that evening at the Dun Cow described their reception | much harShness, and to whom he had so grudgingly extended | | suppose that, independently of other considerations, the 
de bY amidst the sympathising groans of their assembled friends, | the common Christian charity due from him in his position | .yy of any other woman would have thought of his mother’s 
of the It was unanimously decided that when Mr. Dill called upon | to any fellow-creature, however erring—could she, by the |} neliness, and done his best to console her even under much 7 
etter any of them, he should be accommodated with that species | mysterious dispensation of Providence, be the one woman re- | jegs agreeable circumstances; but I am fated, I know, and I ; 
‘ifteet of outspoken candor, which was known in those parts as “a | served as his baven of rest from the buffets of the world, as} qo not repine. One thing, however, I am determined on, and 
by the piece of their mind.” It is impossible to say what effect this | the hope and comfort of his declining days? Could such a} that js, J will not bear this solitude any longer; I must have hi 
protec: intended frankness would have had upon the temporary oc- | blessing come to him? The whisper of his fate within him, | g companion of some kind, and upon your answer will de- ‘ 
re ob eupant of the Lullington pulpit, inasmuch. as, during his | seemed to answer, “ No!” pend what steps I shall take. By the way, talking of com- } 
do &. whole time of residence, Mr. Dill never called on one of the} And yet why should such happiness be denied him? How- panions, Madame Du Tertre has called here once or twice H 
vy time parishioners. Many of them never saw him except on Sun-| ever lonely had been his own life, there were few men who lately. "She seems very comfortable in her new place, and q 
ry wil days; others caught glimpses of him, a small homely-look- | had greater opportunities of studying the pleasures of do- talked a great deal about you. But I have no fear but that i 
th the ing man, striding about the garden dressed in the Ga mesticity ; fewer still more calculated to enjoy the calm} my son will always know his proper position in society. Py 
mentioned ragged morning-gown, very short pepper-and-salt | blessings of the married state, all sufficient, all engrossing in| Write to me at once, Martin, and, 4 
- trousers, white socks, not too clean, and low shoes, gazing | themselves. And Alice, what response could see make to Believe me, your affectionate mother, V6 
- now on to the ground, now into the skies, muttering to him-| this aflection ? She was surely heart-whole so far as the pre- JANE CALVERLEY. Py 
self, and apparently enforcing his arguments with extended | sent was concerned ; she loved no other man; her affection, * | 
forefinger, but so entranced and enrapt in his cogitation as to | such as it was, was buried in the grave. Such as it was! Yes,| A faint smile played over Martin’s lips as he perused two i 4 
be conscious of nothing passing around him, or to gaze|the phrase was harsh-sounding, but true. Communing with | or three portions of this letter, and when he came to its con- pa} | 
Pplacidly into the broad countenances of Hodge or Giles | himself, Martin Gurwood came to the conclusion that Alice, | clusion he laid it aside with a shrug of the shoulder. “ Poor ou 
Staring at him over the hedge, without the least notion that | during her life long, had never known what it was really to! mother,” he muttered, “ she is right so far. I certainly ought j 
they were there, On Sundays, however, it was a very dif-jlove. There could be no doubt, from all he had heard, from | to have given her an answer upon that matter long since. I } 
} 
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will write to her to-night. Now let’s see what Statham has|coming home with him to take “ bread and salt ;” but our | what I am saying. “If you have a chance of life, why net 


to say.” 

Thi letter from Statham was that described in the previous 
chapter. Martin’s exclamation on reading it has been already 
recorded. After a little time he placed both letters in his 
pocket, clasped his hands behind him, and walked up and 
down the gravel path. 

“T must go to London at once,” he said. “7 will answer 
this letter in person, Statham woul not have written in 
this way if he had not imagined that there were some danger. 
This man must be paying Alice no ordinary attention, if 
Humpbrey’s suspicions are excited ; I will go to London at 
once, and take the opportunity of seeing my mother at the 
same time.” 

The next day Martin Gurwood presented himself in Change- 
alley, and was told by Mr. Collins that Mr. Statham was in 
and would see him, 

10 be continued. 
——-—_ 
PLAGUE-STRICKEN. 

Two o'clock on a glorious summer afternoon ; a cloudless 
blue sky, bright with all the short-lived glory of a Russian 
August; a belt of green waving woods, from which, every 
here and there, peep coyly, like shy children the little white 
log-buts that form the village of Alexandrovsk ; and out- 
stretched on every side, for 1nany a mile, the soft, dreamy, 
sunny uplands of Central Russia. A pleasant scene, alto- 
gether, as eye can look upon; but in the face of the old man 
beside me (the starosta, er bailiff of the hamlet) there is a 
depth of utter sadness which harmonises ill with the bright 
holiday landscape. : 

“ Everything’s sorely changed since you was here, Barin 
(master),”,says he, shaking his grey head dejectedly ; “ God is 
angry with us, and we are wasting like srow in the sun” 

Sadly changed, indeed, is the cheery little hamlet, since I 
saw it last, one short month ago, in all the glow, and bustle, 
and careless jollity of its harvest merry-making. Then, the 
air echoed all day long with songs, and jokes, and boisterous 
laughter; while every nook of the village swarmed with 
figures that would bave gladdened the eye of a painter. 
Bearded laborers in greasy red shirts, with baggy trousers 
stufted into their high boots; shouting childreo, brown as 
hazel-nuts and shaggy as bears, with nothing on but a pan- 
cake-colored night gown, warmly lined with dirt; short- 
skirted women with scarlet handkerchiefs round their heads, 
and round, flat, wide-mouthed faces, that look like a penny 
with a hole through it; sallow students, with straggling 
black hair, and an earthy, unweshed look about them, ogling 
the brown-cheeked, barefooted lasses who came tripping by 
with their pails of spring-water; and spruce village police- 
men, covered with a rash of brass buttons, surveying the 
whole scene with an air of fatherly superiority. Yonder, 
where the rickety pump stands sentinel in front of the “ shop 
of all sorts,” the village parliament and fashionable lounge 
used to be held in the cool of the evening. There the elders 
of the hamlet discussed things in general, with their mouths 
full of black bread and salted cucumber ; there matrons com- 
pared notes on family matters, or drove hard bargains among 
themselves; and there children of every age amused them- 
selves with the national sports of rolling in the gutter, and 
throwing dirt in each other's eyes, with an occasional bout at 


sitting is not a long one. It will always be found that men 
who are face to face with an overwhelming calamity, how- 
ever fully assured that they can avail nothing to lighten it, | 
find it literally impossible to remain passive spectators, and | 
fling themselves into action—no matter of what nature—as a 
kind of desperate relief. So it is with us. We make a pre- 
tence—a wretched one enough—of eating and conversing: 
we ignore, as if by tacit consent, the one prevalent subject. | 
But its haunting presence is not to be shaken off; and, | 
before half an hour is over, we sally forth again, driven by | 
that +trange restlessness that impels men upon the very sights | 
which revolt them the most. But look on which side we | 
will, it is the same dismal panorama of despair, and agony, | 
and death. 
meet us at every step. ° 

“Can nothing be done to stop this?” ask I, at length, find- | 
ing it impossible to remain silent any longer. 


never dreamed of anything like this !” 

“ Ah, Barin! you baven’t seen the half of it vet, I can tell 
you” (and he sinks his voice toa whisper); “ we've had to get 
help from the town yoncer to bury our dead, because we 
had neither men nor coffins enough to do it ourselves !” 

And then he proceeds to tell me how, during the first few 
days of the epidemic, the dead were decently interred; but, 
as the havoc deepened, they were at length flung, pell-mell, 
into one great pit, and hastily covered up; how all work 
came to an end weeks ago, the peasants counting themselves 
doomed to certain death, and Josing all heart for labor; how 
clergy and doctors alike have failed to deal with the eount- 
less sick, and how the priests can only offer the peor consola- 
tion of carrying from village to village the sacred images 
revered by the peasantry, toward which the poor suflerers 
turn their dying eyes wistfully, just before closing them for 
ever. 

At length the starosta halts in front of rather a neat-look- 
ing hut, with a little palisade round it, and, pushing open the 
door, enters without ceremony. The room within, though 
cleaner than I had expected, presents in every point the 
usual interior of a Russian cabin; the huge, white-tiled stove, 
with its sleeping-place on the top; the big cumbrous bed, 
covered in with a quilt of many-colored patchwork ; the 
rudely-daubed picture of some national saint hanging on the 
wall, witb a candle burning in front of it, and a pious cock- 
roach making a laborious pilgrimage round its frame; and, 
in the further corner, the enormous “ soondook,” or wooden 
chest (painted bright red, and clamped with iron), which is 
the Russian peasant’s greatest pride. The only tenants of the 
hut area man and woman, the latter spinning, the former 
smoking his pipe. Both are of the common, rough-hewn 
mujik type; but there lies upon the two faces a look which, 
once seen, is not easily forgotten—that look of dreary, hope- 
less apathy which marks the man to whom some shock of 
overwhelming ruin has left nothing to hope or fear—such a 
look, till now, I had seen but cnce—on the face of a man 
sentenced to die, and knowing that the sentence was un- 
changeable. 

“Goo morning, Pavel Ivanovitch” (Paul, the son of John), ! 
says the starosta, striving to make his voice as cheery as 
possible. ‘“ God be with you, Marya Vasilievna !” 

The man rises to greet him, and offers me a seat, with the 





knuckle-bones by way of variety. 

But this is all over now. Of these light-hearted merry- 
makers, fully a third are cold and stark, flung like carrion 
into a hastily dug pit, by men doomed themselves to follow a 
few days later; while the few survivors of the great camage 
slink about like shadows, eyeing each other, when they meet, 
with a ghastly curiosity, as if watching for the fatal signs 
that mark the presence of the destroyer. No merry laughter 
now—no ringing choruses—no hearty greetings; all is grimly 
silent. Many of the huts are altogether without occupants, 
and their open windows (swingivg loose in the wind since 
the hands of dying men, gasping for one breath of pure air, 
flung them outward) stare blankly at us as we go by. The 
ehe'ora is abroad in his might, and levies his toll right 
royally. 

aus: terrible it is to think that the same destruction which 
is so awfully present bere, is at the same time doing its worst, 
for thousands of miles, though every province in Russia. 
Over the whole land, as well as over the village in which we 
stand, looms weirdly the shadow of the great destruction 
which has smitten Russia from the White Sea to the Black. 
There have been years of dearth, of sickness, of ravage by 
flood and fire; but these, for the most part, devastated only 
a limited region, and vanished as suddenly as they came. It 
is not so now. North and south, east and west, feel the same 
stroke. For six months the long agony has torn its way 
through the life of a nation; and now that the cool autumn 
weather, long prayed for and bhungrily desired, has come at 
last, the pest still rages as mercilessly as ever. From log- 
built hamlets in the far east, and stately cities in the far west 
—from bleak, northern moorlands untraversed by road or 
railway, and sunny hill-sides that look down upon the Black 
Sea, comes the same grim, funereal tale—death, death, and 
nothing but death. In the suburbs of Moscow, at this 
moment, private houses are being turned into hospitals, and 
the overworked doctors barely suffice to deal with one-half 
of their patients. In the Government of Penza, twelve 
hundred cases bave declared themselves within the last week, 
fully one-fifth of which have already proved fatal. At 
Nijni-Novgorod the pest bas done its worst for three weeks 
together, and the full extent of the havoc is still unknown. 
At Krasnoe Selo whole regiments have been disbanded in 
consequence of the growing mortality. At Kharkoft, where 
the epidemic was believed to be abating, one hundred and 
seventy-eight fresh cases have xppeared during the last three 
days, forty-eight of which have ended in death. But it is 
useless to prolong the sickening catalogue of destruction. 
Any one may imagine for himself the spectacle of a deadly 
epidemic sweeping the length and breadth of a land, where 
poverty, ignorance, and superstition have already prepared 
the way for it. The Russian peasant has at best but a scanty 
and unwholesome diet ; but even this is yet further diminished 
by the innumerable fasts of the Greek Church, occurring twice, 
and occasionally even three times a week. (No fewer than two 
hundred and ten days in the year, of course including the 
forty days of Lent, are marked as fasts in the calendar ot the 
Greek Church, and scrupulously observed by the bulk of 
the population). In this way the laborer is drained of all the 
strength which should protect him against disease ; and when 
disease comes, it finés no lack of victims. They perish by 
thousands and tens of thousands, and the fashionables of St. 
Petersburg yawn over the printed statistics of destruction, 
and wonder languidly “ how it is that the lower classes are so 
careless of their health.” 

The old starosta, mindfuj, even amid these accumulated 
horrors, of the unfailing Russian hospitality, insists upon my 


heavy, mechanical action of a sleep-walker; while the 
woman, in the same automaton fashion, replenishes the char- 
coal in the little tea-urn, and prepares us a tumbler of tea 
apiece, always the first thing in a visit of this kind. 

“ And how goes it with you, Pavel Ivanovitch ?” asks the 
starosta, clapping him on tbe shoulder with an aflected cheer- 
fulness which his face signally belies. 

“ Everything's in order, Ivan Nickolaievitch,” answers the 
poor fellow, in a flat, tuneless voice that harmonises terribly 
with his apathetic face. “ We've got all ready for our guest, 
and now he may come as soon as he likes.” 

Following the direction cf his outstretched hand, I catch | 
sight of two coarse deal coffins standing against the wall, just | 
behind the stove. The man nods his head at them signifi- 
cantly, and continues: “I got them when this first began, and 
they’ve been here ever since.” 

Thus, then, these doomed wretches, left alive among the 
dead, have sat awaiting for weeks together the coming of 
certain death, with their own coflins staring them in the face 
night and day! Dante himself could have imagined no 
deeper horror. 

“Bah, bah! Pavel Ivanovitch,” says the starosta, with a 
desperate attempt at encouragement, “ there’s time crough to 
talk of that yet.” 

“Who knows?” rejoins the other, wearily. “ He may come 
any day; but when he does come, we're ready.” 

“And what have you been at with that spade on the floor 
there?” asks my companion, evidently wishing to turn the 
conversation. 

“Trimming my poor Alexey’s grave,” replies the peasant, 
amomentary gleam of tenderness softening his gloomy face 
at the mention of his dead son. “ So long as I'm left living, 
I mean to go and tidy it up every day, so that it may be green 
and beautiful when his spirit comes to look at it.” 

There is a moment's silence. Paul lays his hand on the 
starosta’s wrist, and looks earnestly in his face. 

“Look ye, Ivan Nickolaievitch, you're a good man, and 
know how things ought to be dene. Promise me now, as 
God hears you, that, if my Masha (Mary) and I die one after 
the other, instead of both together, you'll have us buried in 
the same grave ; for I shouldn't be happy yonder, if 1 were 
to wake up and not find her there !” 

Aud again the momentary sunshine of unspeakable tender- 
ness glorifies his hard features. Coarse, ignorant, drunken 
savage though he be, unable even to write his own name, or 
to comprehend the simples! fact which lies beyond his own 
narrow experience, there is yet in him, for this single moment, 
more true a and true poetry than in tue most elaborate 
sorrow of Moore or Byron. The starosta hastens to give the 
required promise—a pledge fated to be redeemed only too 
soon—and, that done, we both feel it time to rise and depart. 
The deep-drawn breath of relief with which my companion 
emerges into the outer air, speaks volumes in itself. 

Silently and moodily we go onward through the village, 
but are suddenly arrested by the sight of a man seated on the 
threshold of a seemingly empty hut, with his head bowed 
upon his hands, rocking himself slowly to and fro. The 


All the dreadful minutiz of a great epidemic | 


“T had heard | 
in Moscow that the cholera was rather bad down here, but I 


| ing his head. 





lonely, silent, forsaken-looking hovel makes a dreary back- 
ground for the solitary figure, the whole aspect of which— 


ble despair. 

“ What's the matter with you, brother?” asks the starosta, 
kindly. 

“ They’re all gone but me,” replies the man, slowly raising 
his head, “ and [’'m waiting my turn to go too.” 





| and disease ? 
bent, nerveless, shrunken together—is suggestive of unu.tera- | 


take it ?” 

“ Nobody can avoid his fate,” answers the muj k, with that 
ingrained fatalism which is not a whit Jess strong in the 
Russian than in the Turk. “ And, besides,” he adds, drop. 
ping his voice to a dreary moan, “I don't care to live now; 
it’s lonely now that they're all.gone !” 

Who can venture to parade stale phrases of consolation in 
the face of such a calamity as this? We wisely hold our 
peace, and pass on ; but, a few minutes later, my companion 
suddenly slackens his pace, and begins to snuff the sir witha 
look of disgust. 

“ There’s something burning,” said be,“ and a horrid stench 
it makes. 1’m half choked already.” 

We halt and look round. We sre by this time at the very 
end of the village, and only one dwelling lies ahead of us—a 
dismal, ruincus cottage, standirg all alone, as though its 
comrades had shrunk away from it. Through its half-open 
door a thin blue smoke is slowly oozing, tainting the air with 
a strange, horrible, stifling reek, altogether new to me. 

“ Something’s wrong here,’ mutters my companion, shak- 
“ Let us go in and see.” 

The scene disclosed by our entrance I shall not easily for- 
get. A bare, desolate room, wholly without furniture; « huge 
tiled stove, from the open mouth of which oozed the fetid 
smoke above mentioned, flecked ever and anon by a tongue 
of fire; a tall, gaunt, wild-looking man, in the list stage of 
raggedness and filth, dancing and shouting in furieus intoxi- 
cation. As the red light plays on his ghastly features, in- 

amed with drink and convulsed by delirium, he presents a 
picture which the foulest tiend ever imagined by superstition 
could hardly surpass. 

The starosta attempts to speak, but his voice fails him. 
The spectre steps forward, and greets us with a frightful 
grin. 

“Come to see me, eh, good people? The felks in the 
village are all dead, but I’ve outlived them all! What do you 
think I’ve been doing? The last of my brats died this 
morning, and I’ve been making a fire of the body to keep 
myself warm. I get = fuel cheap—ha, ha!” 

The shert sharp laugh echoes weirdly through the empty 
house, as though some unseen presence were repeating it in 
mockery. 

I remain literally tongue-tied with horror, my stalwart 
comrade shivers from head to foot. 

“T used to pray once,” pursues the madman, putting his 
hand to his forehead with a bewildered air,“ but now that’s 
nc use; there’s nothing but death and the devil now—death 
and the devil, death and the devil! God has forgotten us, 
but Satan has not!” ? 

But it would be revolting to quote the dying wretch’s 
frantic blasphemies. When we pa-sed the hut on the follow- 
ing morning, the door stood still open; the man lay coiled 
up before his extinguished fire, but he was cold and stiff. 
What agonies he endured in his lonely death-struggle none 
but God can tell, but his distorted features showed that the 
poor creatures over whom he had exulted had little cause to 
envy him his brief respite. 

On wy return to Moscow two days later, the first news- 
paper that I light upon (after dismissing the cholera in two 
lines and a halt) fills two columns with the glorification of a 
projected canal from the Sea of Azofl to the Caspian, which 
is to Cost only sixty million roubles—* a trifle compared with 
the consequent increase of our trade, the doubling of our 
naval strength, and the opening, for the first time in history, 
of our great inland sea.” All this is very brilliant and grati- 
fying, but somehow it jars a little upon my recent experiences, 
and mereover, on glancing a little further down the broad- 
sheet which proclaims these glorious tidings, I light upon 
sundry things which do not quite harmonise therewith. For 
instance, I read that “the ravages of drunkenness and_pro- 
fligacy among the lower classes have more than doubled the 
number of their victims within the last eight years ;” that 
“tke want of district hospitals and schools is being felt more 
and more severely in the interior ;” that “the number of 
accidents caused among those employed in the great factories 
by the want of railings round the machinery transcends all 
calculation.” It seems, then, that there are other objects 
beside monster canals and eleven-inch cannon upon which 
the wealth of the state might be advantageously spent. The 
gun that burst at Cronstadt the other day cost forty thousand 
roubles, or upwards of five thousand pounds—a high price, 
surely, for a plaything broken as soon as used. Might not a 
small part of this sum have been used to build a village 
school or hospital, which would cost barely one-tenth of the 
amount expended on the very gun-carriage of the shivered 
cannon? Might not another fraction have been used in 
endeavoring to keep men from dying at the rate of “one 
hundred and — aday” in one of the most considerable 
towns of Southern Russia? And, perhaps, might not a few 
stray hundreds have gone toward the relief of the “ ninety 
thousand persons” yearly left homeless by flood or fire? It 
would, however, be unfair to Russia to regard her as habitually 
lavish ; there are times when she can be prudent encuzh. A 
recent report of the Board of Public Instruction speaks with 
honest exultation of having effected an “economy” of thiee 
hundred and ten thousand and thirty-five roubles sixty and 
three-quarter kopecks upon the amount allotted to their 
department during the last four years. One knows not 
which to admire most, the tender benevolence or the serupu- 
lous accuracy of these worthy people, who thus note to the 
fraction of a kopeck the amount which they lave contrived 
to scrape from the duty of ministering to the bodies and souls 
of their countrymen, It is doubtless in such niceties as these 
that the genius of the true financier shows itself, for there is 
no thought of economy when Russia is projecting monster 
canals from sea to sea, or sending her helmeted missionaries 
to preach the gospel of annexation throughout Central Asia 
from the mouths of twenty-thousand breech-loaders. Stand- 
ing armies and cuirassed flotillas may be good, but public 
health and intelligence are better. Russia has abolished the 
penalty of death only to substitute the penalty of life. 
Stories enough are abroad of the cruelties once inflicted upen 
political offenders, but the worst state criminal is happy com- 
pared with the poor workmen who are condemned to penal 
servitude for life in gasworks and sugar factories, or the 
starving mechanics who are weekly drawn and quartered by 
ill-guarded machinery. We hear great things of the progre:s 
of Russian civilisation; has it progressed far enough to 
rescue the laboring class from the worst forms of immorality 
We hear constant boasts of “ the thriving con- 
dition of native manufactures ;” have any of these thriving 
manufacturers thought it worth their while to purify the :1° 
of their factories, or to put railings round the machinery that 
weekly—sometimes almost @aily—shears away its pound of 
flesh, killing, or maiming, or crippling some poor fellow 
whose only resource is the work Of his own hands? We 


“But why wait here to be cut off?” ask I, hardly knowing | hear of costly armaments and fortified camps; will these 
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save Russia from the heavier conscription levied by a euler | 
whose recruiting officers are fever, and cholera, and ‘fz 
As Jerusalem stood before the legions of Titus, so does 
Russia stand now. There is no sign of breach or crumbling 
in the great rampart which looks down so defiantly upon the | 
encircling enemy ; but within are famine, and pestilence, and 
vice, and misery, and despair, sucking the life-blood of the 
garrison. There was a time when these terrible social 
problems could be conveniently forgotten; but this is no 
longer possible. Russia needs men—men who can work and 
who can fight; she finds only poor, enfeebled, dying beasts 
of burden, too brainless to do the one, and too strengthless to 
have a hope of success in the other.—All the Year Round. 


—_——_@—____.. 
SEEKING BLACK DIAMONDS. 


Whilst assisting at a public dinner down in the North, 
about a year since, I made the acquaintance of a burly 
Yorkshireman, by whose side I was accidentally placed. 

He appeared to be brusque and taciturn; but believing, as 
T did, that every man can converse on some subject, I sat as 
it were in a state of ambushment, lying in wait for the 
shortest monosyllable that might fall from his lips. For some 
time all attempts at getting up a conversation proved futile. 
But after a while—thanks to my pertinacity—* we struck ile,” 
as our Transatlantic cousins say. My neighbor was a humble | 
subject: Coal was his king. He was a pit-owner. Through | 
the dessert and dreary speeches, for some hours, I feasted on | 
coal, black-damp, fire-damp, water, colliers, and mines. It | 
was far better than a scientific lecture, as he thoroughly | 
understood the theory as well as the practice of mining. | 
Before we parted, | expressed a wish to go down his mine. | 

“You won't come! you'll be afraid.” 

“Won't?” 

“Well, we'll see; when you decide on coming, write me, 
and Pl go down with you.” ‘ 

A sho.t time back, being in the neighborhood of Leeds, an | 
having aday to spare, L advised my friend of the fact, and | 
receiving a kind reply, coupled with an invitation such as I! 
desired, I started early in the morning to meet him. 





‘he walked along with the wind, just fast enough to keep the 
| tlame exactly upright. Then he multiplied the width of the 


" | sO that it can be easily tilted. Six corves hold a little over a | candles cheered up; they flared away, and burned brilliantly. 
amine ?} ton of coal. Along the galleries, tramways are laid; the rails It was also exhilarating to the spirits. 

are high, and have the flanges on them, whilst the wheels of | 
the corves are very sharply pointed. 


We waited a little time for a train of empty corves to 


take us further into the pit. A light was soon visible moving | 
towards us, which proved to be the candle carried by the lad | 


who was driving the train. On its stopping for us, I got into | 


the last corve. The train consisted of twelve. Crack went 


the whip, and away we started at a good hard trot. The) 
noise was tremendous; the jolting worse. But what most | 
troubled me was how to keep my “ first-class carriage” from 
tilting up and leaving me high and dry on the rails. Again, 
there was the excitement caused by continuous attempts to 
keep my fingers from being jammed between my corve and 
its neighbor ; or expecting to hit my head or body against the 
side of the street; and, to make matters more cheerful, the 
candle went out. It was a wretched ride. We had about « 
mile of it, and then stopped on a siding for a coming train to 
puss by. 

While waiting, the fresh air that was rushing into the mine 
was measured by my guide. When we came to a standstill 
the flame of the candle was blown on one side. For a minute 


gallery by the height, and then by the number of feet he had 
walked, the total giving the quantity of air in cubic feet. It 
Was nearly six thousand per minute. 

Ove of the greatest troubles of coal-mining is ventilation. 
The deeper you go down, the hotter it becomes. The weather 


After more walking, and more riding, we came to the place 
Where a pump was at work. About a month previously, 
water burst in upon the mine, and the miners had to run and 
wade for their lives. The pump was driven by steam, the 
boiler being at the pits mouth. Pipes conveyed the steam 
down to the pump, then there was an escape pipe to convey the 
steam up again. Further on, more miners were at work, 
some having plenty of room, and some very little. They 
were picking and loading, like the others we had seen. 

A few steps brought us to another shaft. I peered up, and 
a long way off I saw day-light. Before ascending, I was 
taken to see how the mine was ventilated. Some yards back 
again from the shaft, we opened a door, and entered a brick 
passage, very muddy underfoot; we had almost to go on our 
hands and knees. 

“ Look out for your hat!” cried my conductor as we pressed 
on, and pushed hard against another door. We had not only 
to look out for our hats, but everything else besides. It blew 
a tremendous hurricane. Quickly running with the draught, 
we got under shelter, seating ourselves near the fire on a 
“ settee,” or more correctly speaking, a very dirty Lox, by the 
side of the stoker. It was a tire! Something to talk about. 
An open furnace twenty feet long and five wide—one blazing 
mass of coal, A few feet off was the chimney; they called 
ita shaft; it was about ten feet in diameter. he shaft was 
ts carry the heated air up to the surface. No fire evn burn 
without air, so this fire actually drew or sucked the air along 
| the miles of galleries through which we had passed, entering 


miners like the most is bright and frosty. Fogey and wetis| by the shaft’ we descended. The reason the shafts are so 


the most objectionable. In the pit I was exploring they have 
“black damp;” so that we could go about quite fearlessly 
with open candles. Black-damp puts the candles out—and 
the carrier too, occasionally; but good ventilation drives it 
out of the mine as fast as it is generated. 

To continue our journey. On my grumbling at the travel- 


large is, to admit air freely and conveniently hoist the coal. 
After sitting a while and chatting withthe stoker, we 
started to return. With much trouble we kept our candles 
lighted, as we were facing the wind; again forcing the door 
open, we began our stooping journey. The door slammed 
sharp on us, and blew out all our Jights. No matches! 











ling, a sleeper trom the railroad was fixed into the corve to 
serve for a seat, which made my “ first-class carriage” a little 


» On horror’s head horrors accumulate.” Taking bold (and 
| holding tightly, too) of my friend’s coat, we continued on in 


; more comfortable, and, by “ particular desire,” we proceeded | the miserable darkness. Bump went my head several times. 


TT roe « ive fee i . j “4 The ae e » rer VJ . . > 
What a country we passed tirough ! cloth-mills, iron-works, | Mere slowly. The gallery was about five feet wide, and just | The passage scemed longer and lower than when we first 


furnaces 
tling ag 
straggling for dear life. How different to an agricultural | 
country, where every blade of grass is tipped with dew, tinted 
by the glorious rays of the rising sun; where the lark soars 
higher and higher, welcoming louder and louder the coming | 
light! 

On arriving at the mine, I was asked to step into the office 
and put on suitable clothes; these consisted of a felt hat, 
thick on the crown, to protect the head from any falling 
stone; an old pilot coat; a pair of canvas overalls, to | 
thoroughly cover the trousers; and a pair of thick boots. I 
then started on my tour of inspection. We walked straight 
tothe pit’s-mouth, Leaning forward, and nervously clutching 
the wood-work, I looked down the shaft into darkness dismal 
and palpable, and rather wished, as I did so, that I had not 
volunteered to descend. The whole visit was one of nervous 
excitement, strange and novel. 

The shaft was five yards in diameter, and three hundred | 
vards in depth—more than twice as deepas St. Paul’s is high. | 
The sides were carefully built of stone. In the centre of the 
shaft were fitted the hoists, Sy which the miners and coals 
ascend and descend ; the lifts being worked on similar prin- 
ciples to those in use at large hotels. As one “ cage” comes 
up, the other goes down. To keep them from swinging about 
grooved wheels are placed on the sides of the cages, which 
run down fixed wire ropes. 

The cage is an iron plate a yard or more square, without | 
protecting sides. About the height of the hips, is an iron bar | 
across the centre, the only thing to hold on by. Above the 
head, about seven feet trom the floor, is a thick iron roof, | 
which is called the “umbrella.” The umbrella has saved | 
many aman’s life from breaking ropes, and pieces of coal 
falling from the ascending cage. ‘The idea that I had so little 
protection, when going down, made me more nervous than 
ever. Wire ropes, about an inch thick, were used in the 
hauling of the cages. The engine was similar to other 
Stationary engines, but with strong “break” power. In order 
that the engineer may know when to stop, a miniature hoist, 
called the “ tell-tale,” is attached td’ the engine, and placed so 
that the engineer can see the exact spot the cages are at in 
the shaft. When the tell-tale gets to a certain point it rings 
a bell, telling when to apply the break. This tell-tale, with 
the figures placed at its sides, corresponding to the depth of 
the shaft, looks very much like an overgrown thermometer. 
Attached to the engine is the dram, many yards in circum- 
ference, round which is wound the rope. As the drum 
revolves, one end of the rope winds on, while the other end 
winds itself off Above the pit’s-mouth are two large wheels, 
over which the rope runs, the extremities of which are fixed 
to the cages. The men who receive the coal, and load the 
carts and railway wagons, and others who keep account of 

the numbers of tons the colliers get, or to whom they are 
delivered, are called “ banksmen.” 

“Are you ready to go down?” 

at fg 

“Go to the other side. Get on the cage, and lay hold of 
the iron bar. Hold tight.” 

did so. 

We started. Everything seemed sinking from under me. 
At first my head sank into my shoulders, then my shoulders 
into my chest. I cringed myself up as small as I could, as it 
became darker and darker. 

“ What's that rattling up?” 

“ That’s the ascending cage, loaded with coal.” 

“Thank goodness! No collision.” 

I heard the laden cage hurrying above us, the sound getting 
less and less distinct every moment. Nothing more was said. 
We held on. Just a step oft the cage, and—death ! 

The air rushed up, almost stopping my breath. A few 
moments more and, with a deep-drawn sigh, I took the hap- 
piest step in my life, from the cage in which I had descended, 
to the firm ground at the bottom of the pit. 

At first all was darkness; so at least it seemed after the 
daylight. We waited to get used to the obscurity, and then 
4 candle about the thickness of a cigar and twice as long was 
given to me,a lump of clay forming the candlestick. We 
walked about a hundred yards along the main gallery, which 
Was through the seam of coal, about five feet thick, to inspect 
the stables for the horses, here called “ Galloways.” There 
Were stalls fer eight. The stable was roomy and clean, and 
about seven feet high. On coming out, a distant rumbling 
was heard. It was a horse-train ef “ corves,” full of coal, 
being driven by a boy to the shaft. The boy, as happy as a 
cricket, Was singing “ Christians, Awake.” A corve is a small 
truck, similar to a railway wagon, about three feet long, two 














railway tunnel; in other places it was just as it had been 
hewn; and sometimes it was propped up with wooden 
“punches.” Wood is rather an expensive item in mining. 
We travelled right through the seam of coal, which in some 


places was the entire thickness of the gallery, at others only | 


a few inches in depth ; but it was never disconnected. The 
coal was clean, and glistened in the faint light, and the nick- 
name of “black diamonds” seemed really not inappro- 
priate. 

It was peculiar to see the diflerent strata— iron-stone, 
strong blue clay, from which bricks are made, and a loose 
shale, supposed to produce oil. 

Sometimes we were going up hill and sometimes down, but 
at last we came to the end of our riding journey. The seam 
struck up very steep. The tramway was laid up the incline, 
at the top of which was a windlass. When there was a 
sufficient number of fuli corves, they were hooked on to the 
chain, and down they went, dragging up empty ones which 
were hooked tothe other end. It was like making the fat 
and prosperous do the wo k of the hungry and weak. Here 
the plan of the mine disclosed itself. 

The main road was that along which we had travelled, 
driving roads branching from it at right angles. Each road 
was worked by two colliers, and named after the leader, It 
looked just like atown on a dark night, with its streets 
branching off in all directions. We went up many of the 
galleries, streets, o¢ roads to see the colliers at work. The 
way they were doing their work was similar in all cases, their 
tools consisting of hammers, wedges, and mattocks of various 
sizes, with punches to fix up the roof when it was considered 
at all dangerous. They were attired almost like that cele- 
brated Indian chief of Listorical fame, whose full court dress 
used to be a pair of spurs and a collar, the miners’ costume 
being a cap, a short pipe—black, a pair of trousers, and 
Lancashire clogs. 

One miner was lying on his side, making a thin line-hole in 
the seam of coal. The labor to get the coal was great. After 
he had made the line deep and long enough, he drove in iron 
wedges above the thin hole, then down came tumbling the 
broken coal. He did not wield his hammer after the fashion 
of a blacksmith, the confined space not allowing him to take 
those long sweeps, so as to allow the hammer the greatest 
leverage the handle would give it. He was a tall, strong man, 
and it was enjoyable to notice the movements of the n.uscles 
in his arms and back as he labored away. Of course he was 
very black with his work. The tramways were carried into 
every road. The collier is paid so much per dozen corves, 
and as soon as he has filled a corve he puts on an iron ticket, 
and the corve is passed on, till it ultimately arrives at the 
pit’s-mouth, where the banksman credits it to the hewer in a 
book. To see the candles stuck about on the walls in all sorts 
of positions was striking in the dark, and clay makes a 
splendid candlestick. 

The idea in coal-getting is to work as far as the boundary, 
and in returning, get out all the coal that lies between the 
boundary and the shaft. In returning after the men have 
taken all the coal, they take away the props, as the wood is 
useful again for similar purposes, letting the roof fall in. 
The land from which the coal has been taken is called a 
“goaf.” Another reason for starting roads to the extreme 
ends is, there may be a mine just beyond, whose owner may 
poach on his neighbor's property, and if this were not found 
ofit before six years have elapsed, the prior claim is lost, In 


see, and the man below of all he can feel. 
So as to garner up the air wherever there was a gallery not 


the harder, the roof or my head. 


legs and cut off a corner ; secondly, to see the effect of black 


and pit-hills on all sides. Science and work bat.| Ligh enough for the * galloway” to trot: without hitting his) passed through it. At last we emerged through the door by 
linst the beauties of nature. Trees, stunted and black, | bead. When the roof was very fad it was bricked like a} which we first entered. We then walked upright, and shortly 
; 8, § ‘ ack, 


j arrived at the shaft, getting on to one side of the cage and 
| holding as in the descent by the bar. Bang went a gong, 
jand up we started. The sensation goipg up was far prefera- 
| ble to that going down, The greatest unpleasantry was that 
the floor pushed so hard against our feet. When the cage 
| arrived at the top it seemed to shoot us up, as from a catapult. 
The daylight was too glaring, the sun shining so brightly on 
that crisp, frosty morning. 
In returning to my friend’s house we passed cottages 
| cracked in all directions; doors and windows awry; chim- 
ney-pots in all sorts of positions; the whole arrangements 
looking as if they had been troubled with an earthquake. It 
| was the effect of a“ goaf;” the coal having been extracted 
jand the roof allowed to fall in, the entire surface settled 
|down. The cottages were decidedly uusafe to live in, though 
| they were inhabited by colliers. 
| Colliers are a hard, resolute, strong, rough lot. Their lives 
| being in continnal danger, they olten lose them from the 
| want of precaution, Few can read, and fewer can write; 
| consequently they are very superstitious. When going to 
the pit in the morning, if they meet anything they consider 
unlucky, they refuse to go down that day. It is unlucky to 
| descend the pit twice in a day, and so forth. A fight of any 
| sort they are exceedingly fond of—prize-fights, dog or cock- 
| tights, “A tale was told'me of a collier who wanted to see a 








mined to bet on the event, and saved a sovereign in anticipa- 
jtion, His greatest trouble was where to keep the money, as 
he would most likely lose it from his pit-clothes, and bis wife, 
in brushing his * Sunday bests,” would be sure to fish it out; 
so he decided on putting it under the bed-post. His wife, in 
cleaning out the house one day, discovered it, She argued 
lthat as the house was half hers, so should be half the 
findings ; she abstracted the coin, and slipped a half-sovereign 
lin its place. The day came for the fight. The collier, lifung 
| up the bed-post, to his astonishment found only a half-sover- 
|eign, whereon he exclaimed, “ My conscience, it’s shrunk a 
| deal !"— Cassell’. 
| ieiteiiat ite eins 


HOW I CAME TO LIKE DOGS. 
BY A. G. BIERCE. 








In the year 1869, the good ship “ Mudturtle”—a miserable 
old hulk, commanded by one Bowers—sailed from the port 
of New York for the Canary Islands, with a cargo of five 
hundred tons of singing-bitds, in bulk—that is, the birds 
were not tied up in sacks, but were just poured into the hold 
loose, and tramped down, I shall never forget the music 
of those fowls. As the ship’s bell was quite inaudible to 
them, and they could not tell when it was light and when 
jit was not—especially the under ones—there were always a 
| few, say a hundred bushels, in full song. We use to try 
every way we could to stop their clamor when the captain 
wanted to sleep, Which was most of the time, but it was 
quite impossible. About the best thing we could do was to 
pour hot water down the hatchway; but it seldom soaked 
down as far as the real criminals. 

However, we landed our freight 'n tolerably good condi- 
tion, aud started for Southampton with a cargo of dogs. 
There were sixty-three millions ef assorted dogs—the best 
brands, There may have been a few odd dogs whose names 
were not on the manifest. 

All went well until the third day out (I have observed that 


mining districts Jand is sold in two ways, the surface and the) it is always the “third day ouv” that the mischief begins : 
underneath; so the first man can be the owner of all he can} Irish skippers turn this knowledge to advantage by not sail- 


ing until thefourth day). On tiat day the man at the mast- 
head reported the water rapidly shoaling. The captain was 


being used, doors were fixed to keep it out. The doors were| at once informed, and promised that as soon as he could get 
also used to direct the current of air. To see the plan on! breakfast he would come on deck, though he added a doubt 
paper of the air-roads, where the poor wearied thing had to | of his ability to prevent the water from shoaling if it wanted 
dodge in here, and out there, was like looking ata Chinese to shoal. In ten minutes we saw ao island of sand not 
puzzle, or a plan of the maze at Hampton Court. We made | more than hali a league ahead. We were going for it, head 
a short cut through one of these blocked-up roads. QOur}on! Another message was dispatched to the captain, who 
candles grew very dim, and would not burn at allon the} replied that he had only one more chicken to finish. He 





ground. The air felt stifling. We walked with our heads | was the worst mariner I ever knew—never could get him on 
‘and candles as near the roof as possible. 1 was often laughed | deck before breakfast. He had been bred in the Royal Navy, 
at because I would persist in trying to find out which was\|and he used to maintain with some warmth that if the offi- 


cers of that service would stop going on deck betore meals, 


For two reasons, 1 was taken through—first, to save our! the ravages of sea-sickness couid easily |e coafined to the 


-| sailors and the mariners, 


damp. It was delightful t» get again into one of the air-| Finally, be came ep, filling his pipe with litle wads of 
roads. It seemed like going out in the air after leaving a sick | tobacco from the north-east pocket of his coat. Lhe mo- 
room. We then went on alittle furtier to the only plac. | ment be got his head above deck, the tirst oflicer shouted 
where there was “ fire-damp,”’ or explosive gas. There wa 








Wide, and one high, running on four wheels put close together 





not enough to cause danger, but it was remarkable how ou 


s| at it, 


r| “DLand hol” 





fight which was coming off ip the neighborhood. He deter- | 
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“ Where away ?” growled the skipper. 

“D’reckly under the bow, sir. Beontoitinnotime! | 

“ Got ov matches up here?” asked the skipper, taking | 
his pipe in his teeth. Then, turning to me—I was the second | 
officer—he said, | 

“Mr. Grile, 1 wish you would go below, and look at the) 
chart. If there are any islands about here, we ought to} 
know it.—Somebody, give me a light.” 

Before I could find the chart, we had found the island—a | 
very low one, but not low enough for our purpose by about 
three fathoms. 

Seeing that it was impossible to cross at this point, and 
that the “ Mudturtle” must inevitably go to pieces, the cap- 
tain ordered the hatches to be taken off; and the cook was 
sent ashore with a bone to call out the cargo. He hadn't 
whistled more than twice until a cataract of dogs began to 
pour majestically in one unbreken fall over the ship’s bow; 
and in a moment, the whole island was black-and-tan with 
them. The cook !—oh, where was he? Where he had stood 
proflering his bone was a canine mountain as high as the 
foremast. I don’t suppose there is such a pile of dogs in all 
England! The poor fellow had tried to escape by shinning 
up a palm, but the dogs got up ahead of him, and drove him 
down. Besides, the tree was too short, and in five minutes 
was entirely covered over by a smooth, regular mound of 
a 


ogs. 

_* in jumping from the ship that way, the animals had 
kicked her off the beach into deep water; and although their 
exodus had lightened her semewhat, she began to fill anc 
settle. Warned by the fate of the unhappy cook, we did not 
feel a call to go ashore again. I proposed to the skipper, who 
was at luncheon, that we should run her upon another island, 
which Jay about a cable’s length to leeward of the other; and 
after looking at the chart, and assuring himself that the 
island was there, he consented. So we did it, getting her 
beached nicely. It was the most mournful spectacle, those 
= hungry dogs, standing in ranks along the water’s edge, 

»oking so wistfully at us across the narrow channel, with 
their great hollow eyes and mouths! 

It was decided to escape on a raft, and one was immediately 
constructed out of the ship’s timbers. It was about one hun- 
dred feet long, by one hundred and ten feet wide—a fine 
specimen of naval architecture, painted pea-green with 
streaks of yellow. The carpenter worked hard at it all day. 
Upon this graceful but frail structure we were to escape— 
we and the dogs. There were seventy of us, and sixty-two 
millions of them, The Pale Horseman had been busy amongst 
them! 

Now came our first heavy distress: the carpenter, having 
an aversion to working in the water, had builded his ark 
about a quarter of a league inland, and we couldn’t launch 
it. Every conceivable effort was made in vain; for three 
days we exhausted human ingenuity without avail. What 
to do we knew not. It was proposed to kill the carpenter ; 
but that gentleman admitted that he had but little faith in 
the success of the expedient. He concluded by quietly re- 
marking, 

“ You wanted a raft, and there it is!” 

Indeed it was. Perceiving that we could not afford to 
lose any more valuable time, we launched the raft and em- 
barked. Then we paddled over to the other island, and be- 
gan taking on the dogs, very cautiously, ten or twelve thou- 
sand at atime They bit a good deal at first, but, when all 
were on board, seemed very well content. Great credit is 
due to Captain Bowers for his unceasing eflorts to make 
them comfortable. I take the greater pleasure in making 
this public acknowledgment for the reason that, at the 
time, I privately condemned him for cutting up the quarter- 
master for them before leaving the island. I thought, then, 
that he might have waited, or taken the boatswain. I see, 
now, it would have been all the same if he had. 

Before we had been a week out we were overtaken by a 
series of calamities, First, the captain lost his compass, and 
it was impossible to tell which way we were drifting. (We 
had neither mast nor oars: the cabin-boy, foreseeing a long 
season of starvation, had taken the precaution to eat them 
the first night out.) Then,a whale came fooling about us, and 
ended his nonsense by coming up under one side of the raft, 
tilting it up, and spilling a number of dogs into the sea, when 
some of his confederates made off with them. Next, the hy- 
drophobia broke out amongst the anima!s, and they bit worse | 
than ever. The bites, too, were of a superior quality. All| 
we could do to mitigate this last evil was to huddle together | 
in the centre of the raft, our whole number being told off | 
into two watches. The duty of the outside watch was of | 
so arduous a character that it was entrusted entirely to the | 
common sailors, | 

Our numbers were now rapidly diminishing. Every day 
two men had to be killed for the dogs, and some died on their | 
own account. We hed forgotten to bring any water from the 
ship, and the captain claimed a monopoly of the rum. The 
beef and biscuits, of which we had an abundance, he had | 
resolved to preserve to the last—in case the supply of men 
should fail, the dogs would need them. One way and 
another, these dogs gave us a good deal of trouble: we might | 
almost as well not have had them with us. We had been | 
weeks at sea, and not a sail had been seen. The first officer 
calculated we must be in the middle of the Atlantic—it 
seemed so far to the horizon. We had almost abandoned 
hope, and all were plunged in the deepest gloom, save Cap- 
tain Bowers, whose flow of spirits was 1eally remarkable. 
He told us we could not be far from Southampton, for we | 
had even then been out longer than it commonly took to 
make the run. He thought there was no danger so long as 
we retained the beef and the biscuits. Nevertheless, we fell 
ae great despondency, when one day I got a letter from 

ome. 

Words cannot convey a sense of my delight as I tore open 
the envelope. I felt inspired with a new life. The rest 

athered about me as I opened and read it. It was from my 

ather in California, and ran thus: 








“ Dear Dop,—Yours is received. Very sorry, I am sure, 
to hear of the wreck and your sutlerings. I enclose stamps 
for return postage. We've struck it rich in the Emma Mine ! 
Stocks is up. Have sold the old horse. Your wife are dead. 

“ Very aflectionately, Your Faturr. 


“P.S.—If you are so very hungry, why don’t you eat the 
dogs?” 


This letter fell upon us likea revelation! The body of the 
letter was unimportant ; the strike in the Emma, the ascen- 
sion of stocks, the sale of the old horse—all were forgotten in 
umoment. The death of my wife was postponed for future 
grief. But the suggestion of the postscript—from that mo- 
ment I have been what up to that moment I never 
was proud of my father! I hastened breathlessly to a 
remote corner* of the raft to communicate the novel 
idea to the skipper, whom I found at dinner. He had 


beef and biscuits, He was in a very amiatle mood, but be- 
trayed some surprise at my proposition. 

“ Why,” said he, “I have always understood that dogs 
were not good to eat; never heard of anybody in the navy 
eating dog. Think J'll try and worry along without any, but 
don’t mind if the rest try it. Better begin on the Skye ter- 
riers, I should say.” 

A night twenty thousand dogs fell beneath the butcher's 
steel. 

From this time we got on very comfortably ; hydrophobia 
was about the only thing that worried us. But in a month or 
two we began to feel hungry again, and our pangs were the 
more intolerable because divided among so few. Some idea 
may be formed of our truly pitiable condition from the fact 
that our allowance of food to each man was only twelve dogs 
per day! It is impossible to say what would have become of 
us if we had been compelled to endure this all our lives. 
Fortunately, we were picked up by the barque “ Ausgespielt,” 
which had been dispatched by the New York Jerald to our 
relief, and had followed us six weeks by the trail of dog- 
skinsin our wake. Captain Bowers was the last man to leave 
the dear old raft: he lingered for an ultimate pull ut the rum 
cask and a final handful of beef and biscuits. 

I don’t think I ever related the circumstances of another 
shipwreck at which I assisted. It occurred in 1854, at Cape 
Horn, and for six months | had nothing to eat. I had shipped 
for Callao on board—— Hood's Comie Annual. 


_——2.—_—_—. 
BURIAL VAGARIES. 


The making of one’s will hardly ranks among the pleasant 
duties of life; much more unpleasant must it be to consider 
the details of the last ceremony in which we can take part, 
knowing that part must necessarily be an unconscious one. 
The few who care to tuke thought about their own burial 
generally exhibit more or less eccentricity in the matter; nor 
is this surprising, since they would not trouble themselves 
about the subject at all unless anxious that their remains 
should be treated in some way out of the common. 

For some, the silent society congregated in churchyards and 
cemeteries is too mixed, even though 

The tombstones are placed 

In the very best taste, 

At the feet and the head 

Of the elegant dead, 

And no cne’s received who’s not buried ip lead ; 

and “ the elevated position of the receiving tomb and its in- 
ternal arrangements give a pleasant and cheerful aspect un- 
equalled in any other establishment of the kind.” Such fas- 
tidious folks shun the company of their kind, even in death, 
electing to be buried like King Manasseh, in the garden of 
their own house. Many such cases can be cited. Dr. Renny, 
of Newport-Pagnell, was buried in a raised plot of ground in 
the garden he had long zealously tended. Thomas Withers, 
of Radnage, was laid in his own grounds beneath the shade 
of his own trees, according to his dying desire. Baskerville 
the printer chose a grave for himself close to his own garden. 
The Rev. Langton Freeman, rector of Bilton, Northampton- 
shire, was eccentric in so many ways, that none who knew 
the man were surprised at his leaving peculiar directions for 
his burial. He ordained that his corpse should be left un- 
disturbed until it grew offensive; when that came about, it 
was to be carried, bed and all, decently and privately, to the 
summer-house in his garden at Whilton; laid therein upon 
the ,bed, wrapped in astrong double winding-sheet, and in 
all respects, the description given in the Holy Scriptures of 
our Saviour’s burial to be followed as nearly as might be. 
The doors and windows of the summer-house were then to 
be secured, and the building planted round with evergreens, 
aud fenced with dark-blue palings of oak or iron. These in- 
structions were carried out to the letter ; and there the reve- 
rend eccentric lies still, although fence and trees have disap- 
peared, and the summer-house itself is in ruins. A few years 
back, an entrance was eflected through a hole in the roof, 
and the curious intruders beheld a dried-up figure, a verita- 
ble mummy without any wrappers, lying with one arm across 
the chest, and the other hanging down the body. 

The Nields of Dunham, Cheshire, made a family grave- 
yard of their orchard. Sir James Tillie of Pentilly Castle 
was interred under a tower in his own park. Bencher Hull 
was buried beneath the tower he erected on Leith Hill. Sam 
Johnson, the dancing-master, not owning any grounds, ob- 
tained permission to lie after death in a plantation at Gaws- 
forth, near Macclesfield. An Essex maltster ordered his body to 
be covered with one of the hair-cloths used in drying malt, 
and put in the ground in a wood belonging to him. Thomas 
Hollis, of Corsecombe, Dorset, directed that his corpse should 
be buried ten feet below the surface of one of his fields, and 
the ground to be ploughed over immediately afterwards, to 
obliterate all trace of his abiding-place. Sir Charles Hastings 
ordered his body to be wrapped in anything that would hold 
it together, and buried in the green open ata spot he had 
selected ; the ground to be planted with acorns, that he 
might render a last service to his country, by contributing to 
nourish a good English oak. The old Indian soldier's whim 
was partly prompted by patriotism ; but only an odd sort of 
vanity could have been the impelling motive in the case of 
the brickmaker, who built a vault for himself and wife, at 
the side of a lonely foot-path, near the Hertfordshire village 
of Flaunden, a melancholy memorial that has startled many 
a belated pedestrian. A better reason swayed the mind of 
the old shepherd of the Chiltern Hills, when he desired his 
fellow-shepherds to lay his bones upon the lonely knoll 
whereon he had rested day after day from youth to age. The 
wish of the worthy patriarch of the hills was respected, and 
the spot marked by a rude verse cut in the turf above him, 
telling the passer-by how 

Faithful lived, and Faithful died. 

The craving to rest amid the scenery he loved in life wasa 
natural one on the part of the ancient flock-tender, but one 
would hardly expect such a craving to find place in the breast 
of such a man as Lord Camelford ; that famous duellist, how- 
ever, had a spice of sentiment in his composition, for when 
he found himself called out by Death, he added a codicil to 
his will, expressing his wish that his body should be removed 
“to a far-distant country to a spot not near the haunts of 
men,” where the surrounding scenery might smile upon his 
remains. The far-distant country was Switzerland, the cho- 
sen spot a place marked by three trees, on the borders of 
Lake St. Lampierre. At the foot of the central tree, Camel- 
ford had passed many solitary houzs contemplating the mu- 
tability of human aflairs ; and he desired that this tree should 
be taken up, his body deposited in the ground, and the tree 
replanted: all of which was done. 

The Goodwin Sands have brought many men to death : 
the process was reversed when the leaden coffin of a Mr. 





Merrides was, in accordance with his absurd fancy, deposited 


| therein. The Sands, however, resented the liberty, and two 
| months afterwards, the coffin was picked up at seaby a Dutch 
vessel. Christopher Tancred, loath to give up entire posses- 
sion of the place he had Jong ruled as master, had his coffin 
eg in an upright position in one of the cellars of Whirley 

all, and no serving-man or serving-maid, we may be sure, 
ever disturbed his solitude. A He:tfordshire farmer, named 
Stevenage, who died in 1720, was possessed with a belief that 
he was only about to take a thirty years’ nap; so he directed 
his coffin to be fixed to a beam in his barn, the lid locked— 
not nailed down—and the key pushed through a hole into 
the coffin, that he might let himself out when he awoke. At 
the expiration of the thirty years the old fellow showed no 
signs of coming back to re-enjoy his property, and his heirs 
put him under the turf, to make sure of him. <A Bedford- 
shire wight who had a similar craze ordered his coflin-lid to 
be only slightly fastened—that he might make his way out 
without ditliculty—and deposited at the top of the inside of 
his barn ; and there we suppose he is now, as he had not been 
able to fix the date of his resurrection. Bentham showed his 
contempt for ordinary useges—as philosophers delight to do 
—by bequeathing his body to his friend, Dr. Southwood 
Smith, to be dissected and lectured upon for the benetit of 
medical students and the general public. His wishes were 
obeyed, and then the corpse was skeletonised. The doctor 
tried to preserve the head intact, by placing it in an air-pump, 
over sulphuric acid ; but the experiment resulted in extract- 
ing all expression from the features; so a waxen head was 
substituted for the original, and the skeleton stufled out un- 
til it filed Bentham’s clothes. Seated in his favorite chair, 
and holding in one hand his pet stick, the philosopher was 
placed in a glass case with folding-doors, and for some years 
was a quiet lodger in his friend’s house in Finsbury Square. 
When the doctor removed to another residence, he found it 
impossible to accommodate his old ecquaintance any longer, 
and made a gift of him to Uaiversity College. The authori- 
ties did not seem to have appreciated the strange present, 
although they accepted it; for the donor says: “ Any one 
may see it who inquires there for it, but wo publicity is given 
to the fact that Bentham reposcs there in some back-room.” 
A lady-patient of a Manchester surgeon repaid his profes- 
sional attention by bequeathing him twenty-five thousand 
pounds, the liberal legacy being clogged with the condition 
that he should have her body embalmed in the most perfect 
manner possible; and that once every year he should look 
upon her face in the presence of two witnesses. The sur- 
geon accepted the legacy and the condition, embalmed his 
whimsical benefactress, and put her fur safe keeping into an 
ordinary glass-faced English clock-case. Upon his death, his 
representatives considered there was an end to one side of the 
bargain, and the lady is suspected to have figured long after- 
wards as a mummy in the Manchester Museum. 

Dugdale chronicles a curious case of deferred burial. 
Geotlrey de Mandeville, Earl of Essex, the founder of the 
abbey of Walden, being in a sore strait, took possession of 
the abbey of Ramsey, and tu:ned it into a fortress, the very 
walls protesting against the sacrilege by exuding blood. For 
this he was excommunicated by the church, his crime oblite- 
rating all remembrance of the many gifts he had conferred 
upon it; and while under excommunication, the stout earl 
received his death-wound, and Christian burial was denied 
his remains. Just before he expired, some Knights-templars 
threw over the dying soldier the habit of their order, marked 
with a red cross, and, when all was over, carried his dead 
body into their orchard at the Old Temple in London, and 
coffining it in lead, hung it upon a crooked tree. Here it re- 
mained until, by bribes and entreaties, the Prior of Walden 
persuaded Pope Alexander III. tu absolve the dead man. 
Then his body became so precious, that the Templars and 
the prior disputed for the honor of burying it; the former, 
however, triumphed by burying it quietly in the porch be- 
fore the inner door of the New Temple, and divine offices 
were celebrated for the corpse that had hung like a scare- 
crow on the branch of a tree. 

The following appeared in a Worcester newspaper, the date 
of which we have lost: “ Major Hook.—This singular char- 
acter died on Monday se’ennight, at his house, Ham Street, 
Ham Common. He was a major iu the East India Company’s 
service, and had attained his seventy-fifth year. His resi- 
dence was a marked spot by its gloomy and neglected appear- 
ance. By the wiil of a felation, he was entitled to an an- 
nuity whilst his wife was above ground. To fulfil the 
terms of this important document, after her death he caused 
her to be placed in a chamber, her body to be preserved, and 
a glass case to be put over it. In this situation it has re- 
mained for upwards of thirty years. It is said that he never 
permitted any person to enter the room but himself.” The 
major was not alone in refusing, for monetary reasons, to 
commit earth to earth ; other widowers have, under the like 
provocation, acted in the same manner. The Annual Register 
records that, in 1763, a woman was buried in St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, who had been dead nineteen years. A near 
relative had left her an annuity of twenty-five pounds “ so 
long as she remained upon earth ;” and when sae died, her 
husband, unwilling to lose his wife’s income as well as her 
company, hired a small room over some stables in South 
Audley Street, at a rent of five pounds per annum, into which 
he smuggled his dear departed, snugly coffined, without any 
one being the wiser. Upon bis death, the landlord of the 
house took possession of the room, and discovered what an 
odd tenant had so long occupied it; and thus “ the husband 
had twenty pounds 3 annum for keeping a dead and quiet 
wife upon earth.” We have had a certain -house in the par- 
ish of eeten, London, pointed out to us, where a parallel 
case of wife-keeping occurred, the defunct wife being lodged 
upon the railed-in roof of ashop standing out from the house 
itself, and remaining there until the parochial authorities in- 
terfered. A similar tale is told of a San Franciscan broker, 
dwelling in the most fashionable part of the Californian capr 
tal; but he was actuated by hflection alone in his determina 
tion that not even death should part him from his spouse. 
This loving husband put his wife’s remains in a metallic 
coftin, and put the coffin in an upper room of his house, 
taking it into his garden once a week, and watering it well. 
For twelve months he pursued this extraordinary practice 
unmolested; at last the neighbors could bear it no longer; 
they invoked the aid of the rulers of the city, who soon cout 
pelied the widower to put his wife under ground. — This 
uxorious broker, more than faithful unto death, would not 
have owned as a man and a brother the hardened widowe! 
who wrote to a New York undertaker: “ Sur, My Wiaf 3s 
ded and Wonts to be berried to-morrer, at wonner Klock. _ 
nose wair to dig the Hole—bi the said of my too uther Waifs. 
Let it be deep !” Bepie 

We know an old lady, as blithe a body as ever lived in this 
world, who, years ago, prepared becoming garments ready 
for her last journey. David Garrick’s widow religiously pre 
served her wedding-sheets that they might serve her fora 
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shroud. Tn 1768, a young married lady was, at her express 
desire, buried in all her wedding finery, consisting of a white 
negligee and petticoats quilted into a mattress, pillow, and 
lining for her coffin; her wedding-shift was her winding- 
sheet, and she wore a fine point-lace tucker, handkerchief, 
ruffles, and apron, and a lappet head of the same costly ma- 
terials. Dinmoud ear-rings were placed in her ears, gemmed 
rings on her fingers, and a valuable necklace round her neck ; 
whiie silk stockings, and silver-spangled shoes wiih stone 
buckles, completed her costume. A Norfolk gentleman pre- 
served such a happy recollection of matrimonial life, that 
when, at the age of ninety-one, he lay on his death-bed, he 
gave instructions that he should be buried in his wedding- 
shirt, which he had carefully kept for the purpose ; that gar- 
ment being supplemented with his best suit of clothes, his 
best wig, his silver-buckled shoes, black wrist ribbons, and 
his favorite walking-cane. Margaret Coosins, who was buried 
in Cuxton churchyard, Kent, in 1783, ordered her body to be 
altired in scarlet satin, put in a mahogany coffir having a 
loose lid, and placed upon trestles in a vault under a pyra 
midal monument, the glass doors of the vault being covered 
with green silk curtains, Another example of vanity strong 





in death was aflorded us a few years ago, when a wealthy | 


court milliner left strict injunctions behind her that her body 
should be enfolded in point-lace. " 

Some jovial-minded creatures have sought to make their 
burying an occasion for a little melancholy merry-making. 


A certain dyer, of Golden Square, directed his sorrowing | 


friends to halt at a public-house at Westminster, and driuk a 
gallon of porter at the public-house door, to repeat the opera- 
tion at “ The Jolly Sawyers” at Lambeth Walk, and finish up 
at the grave by wishing him a pleasant journey over a bottle 
of gin. James Clegg, who, when he lived, was “ a conjuror,” 
dwelling at Rochdale, set forth in his last will and testament, 
that, if he eluded the gallows, and died a natural death within 
two miles of Shaw Chapel, his executors were to invite sixty 


of his best acquaintance and four fiddlers to his obsequies, | 


with the proviso “that no woman be invited; no man that 
Wears & White cap or apron; that no tobacco or snutt be there.” 
For the entertainment of the company, sixty-two spiced cakes 
and twenty shillings’ worth of the best ale procurable, were 
to be provided. His body was to be dressed in his * roast- 
meat clothes,” and laid upon a bier. Sprigs of hoily, rose- 
mary, and gorse were to be distributed among the guests, with 
a cake apiece, and then all were to make merry for a couple 
of hours. This was the conjuror’s lying in state, a ceremony 


by no means confined to the magnates of the land. “ As_ 


funerals are at present conducted,” says a satirist of that day, 
“all distinction is lost among us, and there is no more differ- 
ence between the duke and the dancing-master in the manner 
of their burial than is to be found between their dust in the 
grave.....As I was passing the other night through a narrow 
little lane in the skirts of the city, I was stopped by a grand 
procession of a hearse and three mourning-coaches, drawn by 
six horses, and accompanied with a great number of flam- 
beaux and attendants in black. I could not help smiling, 
when, upon inquiry, I was tolé that the corpse on whom all 
this expense had been lavished was no other than Tom Taster 
the cheesemonger, who had Jain in state all the week at his 
house in Thames Street, and was going to be deposited with 
his ancestors in Whitechapel burying-ground.” If a cheese- 
monger in indifferent circumstances could command a three 
weeks’ lying in state, Clegg the conjurer played the part of a 
modest man in being content with one of two hours’ duration. 
When time was up, the fiddlers were enjoined to play “ Bri- 
tons, strike Home,” for five minutes, while gill-bumpers were 
being handed round to the mourners. The fiddlers were to 
lead the procession, marching to the before-named tune, and 
the rear was to be brought up by the curate riding upon an 
ass, the reverend gentleman to receive a guinea for his con- 
descension. Every one was forbidden to indulge in tears; 
and as soon as they had seen the conjuror fairly laid in his 
grave, one and all were to adjourn to the alehouse most 
patronised by the deceased, and eat, drink, and be merry, 
until the shot amounted to thirty shillings. 

So far as the feasting goes, Clegg the conjuror can hardly 
be said to have outraged decorum, considering how lax 
funeral decorum was in his time. Lord Brougiam tells us 
that when his grandfather was to be buried, the guests at the 
feast preceding the departure of the funeral procession, drank 
so long and so deeply, “ that the after-proceedings were got 
through in such reckless fashion, that when the rector met 
the hearse at the parish church, the coffin had disappeared, to 
be discovered in the river Eamont, into which it had fallen, 
pitched down a steep bank, at a place where probably the 
hearse, driven by the drunken coachman, had lurched against 
a rock. The outer oak coffin was broken to pieces, but the 
battered lead one inside it remained intact at the bottom of 
the river, from which the merry mourners had some diffi- 
culty, sobered as they were by the event, in recovering it.” 
This was an English funeral ; and things were not managed 
with more propriety in Scotland, where it was common 
enough for the friends of the dead to honor his memory by 
getting thoroughly intoxicated before following him to his 
last home. On one such occasion, the minister himself in- 
dulged so freely that he fell oft his horse, and was dragged, 
speechless and insensible, to the side of the road, to enable 
the funeral procession to pass. 

Mr. Fisher Dilke, brother-in-law to Sir Peter Wentworth, 
one of the regicide judges, and, we presume, an ancestor of a 
certain advocate of economy and republicanism, had very 
different notions regarding what was due to the dead. When 
he lost his wife, Mr. Dilke had a coffin made for her out of 
the wooden boarding of his barn wall; and bargained with 
the sexton for a cheap grave, obtaining one for a groat instead 
of the customary shilling. He persuaded some of his neighbors 
to act as bearers. While they were making their preparations 
the bereaved husband read a chapter of Job for their edifica- 
tion ; afterwards regaling them as liberally as sixpennyworth 
of cakes and a bottle of claret would allow. No clergyman 
attended at the grave, but his place was taken by the chief- 
mourner, who, when the coffin had been lowered and a spade- 
ful of mould cast upon it, said: “ Ashes to ashes, and dust to 
dust! Lord, now lettest thou Thy servant depart in peace, 
for mine eyes have seen Thy salvation !” and the ceremony 
was over. Scant honor, too, was paid to the remains of Sir 
Lewis Clifford, one of the Lollard leaders in the reign of 
Henry 1V.; but this was his own doing. He had recanted his 
schismatical tenets, and made peace with the offended church, 
but not with himself; and to mark his sense of his utter un- 
worthiness to be called a Christian man, left the following 
directions as to his burial (we have modernised the spelling) : 
“T, most unworthy and God’s traitor, recommend my wretched 
and sinful soul wholly to the grace and to the mercy of the 
blissful Trinity ; and my wretched carrion to be buried in the 
furthest corner of the churchyard in which parish my wretch- 
ed soul departeth from my body. And o— and charge 
my survivors and mine executors, as they will answer before 


| God, and as all mine whole trust in this manner is in them, 
that on my stinking carrion be neither laid cloth of gold nor 
of silk, but a black cloth, and a taper at mine head, and an- 
other at my feet; nor stone nor other thing, whereby any 
man may wit where my stinking carrion lieth.’ Mawworm 
| was not the first man who loved to be despised. 
/ On the 26th of September, 1769, the bedy of Mrs. Pratt, a 
widow lady, late of George Street, Hanover Square, was, in 
/accordance with her last instructions, burned to ashes, “ in 
| the new burying-ground adjoining Tyburn turnpike.” This 
modern instance of incremation in England, is, so far as our 
knowledge goes, unique ; and with it we bring our notes upon 
burial vagaries to an end.—C hambers. 
———_——_———_——— 


THE TRUE HISTORY OF WILLIAM TELL. 


William Tell is very hard to kill. German writers in the 
lasi century demolish hin, over and over again, but to litle 
purpose. He remained the Swiss hero, and what is far worse, 
those hideous statues at Altorf continue to assert their un- 
dying ugliness, and pretend to prove, by their presence there, 
|the truth of the story. The gian! has been recently slain 
once more as ar impostor. Once more? Half a dozen 
| times; and each slayer takes himself for the sole and original 
| champion. Swiss professors even have been at the work of 
| demolition. Three or four years age Mr. Baring-Gould, in 
| his “ Curious Myths of the Middle Ages,” set up a dozen of 
those myths, and bowled them all down at one bowl; he 
proved, as others had dose, that the legend of William Tell 
| was “as fabulous as any otber historical event.” Mr. Baring- 
| Gould, however, does more than some others have done He 

traces the story as far back as it can be traced. This is the 
| order of the tradition : 

1. In the tenth century a tippling, boasting Danish soldier, 
named Toki, swore he could drive an arrow through an apple 
| placed on the point of a stick at a great distance. King 
Harald Bluetooth told the boaster that the apple should be 
placed on his son’s head, and if Toki did not send an arrow 
through it at the first attempt, his own head should pay the 
penalty. Toki performed the feat with perfect success; but 
Harald perceiving he had brought other arrows, demanded 
the reason thereof, and Toki replied that if be had injured 
his son he would have driven those other arrows into the 
king’s body. The story was first related by Saxo Grammati- 
cus in the twelfth century. 

2. But in the eleventh century the above prototype of Tell 
had successors or imitators. King Olaf, the Saint of Norway, 
challenged Eindridi, among other things, to shoot with an 
arrow ata writing tablet on the head of Eindridi’s son, Each 
was to have one shot. Olaf grazed the boy’s head, where- 
upon the boy’s mother interfered, and Eindridi was with- 
drawn from the contest. Olaf remarked that his competitor 
had a second arrow, which Eindridi confessed that he in- 
tended for his Majesty if anything very unpleasant had 
happened to the boy. 

3. A year or two later in this 11th century, another 
Norse archer, Hemingr, had a match with a King Harold. 
Harold set a spear shaft for a mark in the ground. He then 
fired in the air; the arrow turned in its descent and pierced 
the spear haft. Hemingr followed suit, and split the king’s 
arrow, Which was perpendicularly fixed in the spear shaft. 
Then the King stuck a knife in an oak. His arrow went into 
the haft. Hemingr shot, and his arrow cleft the haft and 








Allen Durward, noticing the favorable moment ventured to 
put in the suggestion that it was a pity to hang such asplendid 
archer. ‘A splendid archer, is he ? repl.ed the king; ‘ then 
he shall have his skill tried.” So he ordered that M’Leod’s 
wife and child should be placed on the opposite side of the 
river; something to serve as a mark was to be placed on the 
child’s head. If M'Leod succeeded in hitting the mark with- 
out injuring his wife or child, his life was to be spared, 
otherwise the sentence was to be carried into immediate ¢xe- 
cution. Accordingly (so the legend goes) the young wife and 
child were put across the river, and placed on Tomghain- 
mheine; according to some, a little farther down} the river, 
near Where a boathouse once stood. The width of the Dee 
was to be the distance separating M’Leod from his mark. He 
asked for a bow and two arrows, and having examined each 
with the greatest care, he took his position. The eventful 
moment came, the people gathered round him, and he stood 
in profound silence. On the opposite side of the river his wife 
stood, the central figure of a crowd of eager bystanders, 
tears glistening on her cheeks as she gazed alternately at her 
husband and child in dumb emotion. M’Leod took aim; but 
his body shook like an aspen leaf in the evening breeze. 
This was a trial for him far harder than death. Again he 
placed himself in position ; but he trembled to such a degree 
that he could not shoot, and turning to the king, who stood 
vear, he said in a voice scarcely articulate in its suppressed 
agony, ‘This is hard! But the king relented not; so the 
third time he fell into the attitude, and as he did so almost 
roared,‘ This is hard!’ Then, as if all his nervousness had 
escaped the cry, he let the arrow fly, it struck the mark. The 
mother seized her child, and in a transport of joy, seemed to 
devour it with kisses; while the pent-up emotion of the 
crowd found vent through a loud cry of wonder and 
triumph, which repeated itself again and again as the echoes 
rolled slowly away among the neighboring hills. The king 
now approached M’Leod, and, after confirming his pardon, 
inquired why he, so sure of hand and keen of sight, had 
asked for two arrows? ‘ Because,’ replied M’Leod, ‘ had I 
missed the mark, or hurt my wife or child, I was determined 
not to miss you.’ The king grew pale, and turned away as 
if undecided what todo, His better nature prevailed; so he 
again approached M’Leod and with kindly voice and man- 
ner told him that he would receive him into his body guard, 
and he would be well provided for. ‘Never!’ answered the 
undaunted Celt. ‘Afier the painful proof to which you 
have just put my heart, I could never love you enough to 
serve you faithfully.’ The king in amazement cried out, 
‘Thou arta Hardy! and as Hardy thou art, so Hardy thou shalt 
be.’ From that time M’Leod went under the appellation of 
Hardy, while his descendants were termed the M’Hardy’s, 
Mac being the Gaelic word for son. The ‘date of the above 
is the 11th century, when the legend burst forth in several 
parts of the world. Here we have it in Scotland, Like 
many other legends it probably came originally from India. 
—Notes and Queries. 
~—__@ 


SERIOUS ODDITIES. 


The danger of extempore prayer is, that it may degenerate 
int» the ludicrous. Take, for example, the case of the elder 
who was invited to pray on the day after a battle, and who 
said: ‘*O Lord, I never see such a day as it was yesterday, 
and I don’t believe you ever did!’ Or take the case of the 
minister giving praise at the harvest-time. ‘“ We thank thee, 





went into the socket of the blade. The enraged king next 
fired at a terder twig, which his arrow pierced, but Hemingr’s 
split a hazel nut growing upon it. “ You shall put the nut 
on your brother Bjorn’s head,” said Harold, “ and if you do 
not piezce it with your spear at tLe first attempt, your life 
shall be forfeit.” Of course, the thing was done. Hemingr 
is supposed to have had his revenge by sending an arrow 
through Harold’s trachea at the battle of Stamford Bridge, 
where he fought on the English side. 

4. In the Farve Isles, the avove Harold is said to have had 
a swimming match with a certain Geyti, who not only beat 
him, but gave him a ducking. Harold condemned him to 
shoot a hazel nut off his brother’s head under the usual 
penalty, and with the usual result. 

5. The same story is told of one Puncher (suggestive name) 
with this difference, that the object aimed at was a coin. 

* 6. In Finland, it isa son who shoots an apple off his father's 
head, for which feat some robbers who had captured his sire 
gave him up to the son. ; 

7. In a Persian poem of the twelfth century, a king in 
sport shoots an arrow at an apple on the head of his favorite 
page, who though not hurt died of the fright. 

8. The story, with a ditlerence, is told of Egil, in the saga 
of Thidrik, of no particulai date. 

9. It is familiar to us in the English ballad of William of 
Cloudesley, chronological date of event uncertain. 

10. Enter William Tell in the first decade of the four- 
teenth century. We need not tell his well-known tale again. 
It isonly necessary to remark, by way of comment, that tue 
Tell and Gesler legend was not set up till many -vears after- 
wards, and that in no contemporary record is any mention 
made of Tell, Gesler, or the apple incident. No Vogt 
named Gesler ever exercised authority tor the Emperor in 
Switzerland; no family bearing the name of Tell can be 
traced in any part of that country. 

11. And lastly. The hero’s name was not Tell at all, but 
M’Leod, and he came from Braemer! Mr. Baring-Gould has 
quite overlooked him. ‘Therefore is the new claimant’s 
story here subjoined, in order to make the roll of legends 
complete. It is taken from “ The Braemar Highlands; their 
Tales, Traditions and History,” by Elizabeth Taylor. The 
king referred to is Malcolm Canmore: : 

“A young man named M’Leod had been hunting one day 
in the royal forest. A favorite hound of the king’s having 
attacked M’Leod, was killed by him. The king soon heard 
of the slaughter of his favorite, and was exceedingly angry 
—so much so, that M’Leod was condemned to death. The 
gibbet was erected on Craig Choinnich, ¢. e., Kenneth’s Craig 
As there was less of justice than revenge in the sentence, 
little time was permitted ere it was carried into execution. 
The prisoner was led out by the north gate ofthe castle. 
The king, in great state, surrounded by a crowd of his nobles, 
followed in procession. Sorrowing crowds of the people 
came after, in wondering amazement. As they moved slowly 
on, an incident occurred which arrested universal attention. 
A young woman with a child in ber arms came rushing 
through the crowd, anc, throwing herself before the king, 
pleaded with him to spare her husband's life, though it 
should be at the expense of all they possessed. Her im- 
passioned entreaties were met with silence. Malcolm was not 
to be moved from his purpose of death, Seeing that her 
efforts to move the king were useless, she made her way to 
her husband, and throwing her arms around him, declared 
that she would not leave him—she would go and die with 
him. Malcolm was somewhat moved by the touching scene. 





O Lord, for thy great, bounty,” said he; “ we thank thee for 
the tine weather; we thank thee for the bountiful harvest, 
and that thou has enabled us to gather in the wheat through- 
out all this district—with the exception of Farmer Mills’ 
litle three-cornered patch down in the hollow, not worth 
mentioning.” Dean Ramsay—if I remember rightly—tells a 
yet better story of the same kind, A Highland minister, 
having been requested by his flock to pray for better weather, 
and being at the same time warned to be cautious in present- 
ing his petition, because the last time be had prayed for bet- 
ter weather, it had become worse, thus expressed himself: 
“ An’ noo, Lord, I hae a petition to present, but I maun be 
unco wary o’ the wordin’ o’t. Ye ken, Lord, the kittle state 
the craps are in, Just send us a soughin’, southern, dreein’ 
breeze as ‘Il save the strae, and winina harm the heed; for if 
ye send a tearin’, reevin’, thunderin’ storm, as ye did the last 
time I prayed for gude weather, ye’ll play the very mischief 
wi’ the aits, and fairly spoil w.” A singular example of the 
eflect of devotional habits over an ignorant mind was re- 
corded in the newspapers some years ago. A domestic ser- 
vant at Canterbury was cherged with stealing five pounds 
from her master’s till. This sum was missed immediately 
after she had made oft from her master’s house; and when 
tsken into custody a piece of paper wss found in her posses- 
sion, on which she had recently written a prayer suited to 
her circumstances. Here is a copy of the strange document: 
“O Lord, I pray thee look doun on me, one who now is 
bowed doun with grief; iv pity, Lord, send me all things 
that I may require. Heal, 1 pray you, the broken-hearted 
woman. Things that I require: 1 sack of flour, 1 score of 
salt pork, 44 ditto salt beef, 6 pounds of sugar, 1 ditto tea, 1 
ditto butter, 6 ditto chease, 4 ditto candels, 44 ditto coffee, 2 
sacks of pattatas, 1 ton of coles, 1 hundred of wood, and 2 
sovereigns to pay Mrs. Vinall for her kindness.” Mrs. Vinall 
was the woman to whose house she had gone when running 
away from her situation. I may add that this pious young 
person, who apparently made sure of a favorable answer to 
her petition by helpiag herself to the means of purchasing 
what she needed, escaped scot free, because it could not be 
shown that the money she was known to have expended on 
herself after running away, was actually the same money that 
her master had lost. In nothing, perhaps, is the humorous 
side of the religious feeling exhibited more strongly than in 
the cathedrals and otber religious structures of past ages. 
That the builders of these were influenced by a great deul of 
earnest sincerity, admit of little question. Yet what quaint 
details their works present, what comicalities in stone, what 
absolute obscenities even in connection with all that is 
most sacred? What prompted these eccentricities? Not 
irreligion certainly ; probably mere grossness, or the absence 
of that culture which in these days draws a hard and fast 
line between the fanciful and the licentious, betwecn the 
legitimate artistic and the offensively suggestive. But, in 
truth, we are little able to realize the Middle-Age religious 
life. It was something quite distinct from anything of which 
we have experience. It is hard even to understand the spirit 
animating men of later days; of Wilde, the poet, for exam- 
ple. vicar of Aylmo, and one of the ejected ministers of 
1662, who is remembered for doing a good thing in an In- 
credibly bad manner. He left six Bibles to one of the 
churches of his native town, St. Ives; for which twelve per- 
sons, six male and six female, were to throw dice in church 
on Whit-Tuesday, while the minister knelt and prayed God 
to “direct the lots to his glory!” That is surely one of the 
most remarkable prayers on record.—Belyravia, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 





GRAND OPERA HOUSE—EVERY EVENING, AND 
Saturday Matinee, the Grand Spectacle of ‘* Le Roi Carotte.” 








BOOTH’S THEATRE.— EVERY EVENING, MISS 
Neilson in * Romeo and Juliet.” 





WALLACK’S THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, MR. 
Sothern, in ‘* Our American Cousin.” 





7 FI FTH AVENUE THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, 
“ The Merry Wives of Windsor.” 





OLYMPIC THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, AND 
Saturday Matinee, Miss Lydia Thompson, in * Aladdin the Second.” 





UNION SQUARE THEATRE.—-EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, Victorien Sardou’s new play of ** Agnes.” 


Ai iatian 


PERFORMANCE 





WOOD'S MUSEUM.—VARIETY 
every afternoon and evening. 


NIBLO’S GARDEN.—MONDAY 
** Leo and Lotus.” 


-—_-——_ 





EVENING, NOV. 25, 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
I OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. : 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
casted and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloous, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 


TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 


ARRY DU BARRY'S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD’ FOR 
B Jnvalids.—The most nutritive preparation ever offered to the 
public. REVALENTA CHOCOLATE, a most delightful bevera 

JOUN F. HENRY, Agent, § College Place, New 





ge. 
York. 





Children Teething. 


The mother finds a faithful friend in MRS, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
SYRUP. It is perfectly reliable. 


oo —_____. — - — 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


As the Axsron in future will be published on Friday, it is necessary 
that all Advertisements and Announcements should be handed in by 
Thursday afternoon at the latest, to insure insertion. 
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THE BOSTON FIRE. 


The frightful disaster that at one time threatened Boston 
with destruction, has naturally attracted great attention to the 
means that are to be adopted to prevent in the future a 
recurrence of such a calamity, but we fail as yet to perceive 
any suggestions that would lead to this result. It is generally 
admitted that the spread of the conflagration was owing in a 


be fire-proof should be provided with flooring underlaid with 
cement, and iron shutters are indispensable in order to keep 
the flames as much as possible within the edifice. Under 
the: e conditions, supplemented by an efficient Fire Brigade, 
we look upon the subjugation of this destroying element as a 
foregone conclusion ; but if these precautions are not attended 
lo, it is a mere question of time for New York tc experience 
the same calamity, on a still more extended scale, that has 
overtaken Portland, Chicago, and Boston. 

This sad subject has furnished another proof of the 
buoyancy and elasticity of the American character, and the 
resolution with which the consequences of so vast a loss are 
to bemet. The prompt action of the leading financial men 
of the country in banding together to withstand all attempts 
to excite a groundless panic, was judicious in the extreme, 
and succeeded in allaying the public anxiety. The loss was 
ot itself heavy enough, without the necessity of supplement- 
ing it with a crisis that would have involved the ruin of 
thousands. Fortunately, we have no such wide-spread 
suffering to record, as was the case at Chicago, for as the 
burnt district was composed mainly of business premises in 
the occupation of wealthy firms, there will ensue, in most 
instances, but an enforced removal to other parts until the 
district is rebuilt. Boston will emerge from its ashes one of 
the proudest cities of the Union, and we trust that every 
effort will be made to prevent the recurrence of the calamity 
with which she has been lately overtaken. 





THE INSURANCE INTERESTS. 


Almost within the space of one year, a misfortune that 
nearly equals the fire at Chicago has fallen on the insurance 
interests of the country, and it is satisfactory to state that in 
most instances it finds the companies prepared to adjust 
promptly all the claims made upon them. ‘This is the chief 
redeeming feature of such a calamity, for it is sad to find 
that we have but a broken reed upon which to rely in the 
hour of danger. The chief exceptions to this rule are of 
course to be found in the local companies, a great many of 
which have suspended their operations under this unexpected 
pressure. We have more than once expatiated on the neces- 
sity of distributing 1isks in a more general manner ; but as in 
Chicago, so it was in Boston, the local companies, through 
the influence of their officers, managed to effect policies far 
in excess of the dictates of prudence, and the commercial 
community will have to suffer in consequence. The total 
amount of the losses is estimated at nearly fifty millions of 
dollars, but it is supposed that a notable deduction will be 
made on this sum in the way of salvage. Of these risks the 
Massachusetts companies figure for thirty millions; New 
York for six millions; Connecticut three millions, with 
Pennsy)vania almost as much; while the remainder is dis- 
tributed between the remaining States and the foreign com- 
panies doing business in this country. The losses of the latter 
are roughly estimated at five millions of dollars—a heavy im- 
post, it must be owned, but one that will be met with the 
same alacrity as was chown on the occasion of the Chicago 
fire last year. Indeed, the British companies have earned 





great measure to the inefficiency of the Fire Department in| for themselves the highest position among the insurance 


| 


combatting the fire in its incipiency, and when once the | #ssociations of the United States, and if they continue to be 


flames had got beyond control, the efforts made to confine the 
ravages Within the doomed district were but ill-directed and 
faultily executed. But other excuses must needs be found 
for these shortcomings, and we are now informed that the 
disaster must be attributed to the narrow and winding streets, 
as also to the mansard roofs with which so many of the Boston 
edifices were crowned. We believe that these assertions are 
ill-founded, for in European cities we find the sume elements 
of danger, and yet since the commencement of this century 
there has been no such tremendous fires there that we have 
seen lately in three of the leading cities of the Union. In 
London there are narrow streets on which are situated some 
of the largest warehouses, and the buildings on the new 
streets in Paris are almost entirely furnished with the mansard 
roof ; ard yet the French capital, as regards private property, 
escaped with small injury, the most violent means adopted 
by the incendieries of the Commune; and in London, at the 
very moment when Boston was threatened with destruction, 
there broke out a fire in some large mills situated on a narrow 
thoroughfare, which, had it not been checked and subdued, 
would have led to the same devastation among the ware- 
houses on the Thames as that which overtook the business 
part of the capital of New England. We attribute this 
calamity to the inefficiency of the Fire Brigade, to the faulty 
construction of the buildings, and the lack of judgment 
shown in the selection of sites for the storage of merchandise. 
Iv the first place, large warehouses should be built, if possi- 
ble, in the close vicinity to water, and the floating engines 
should form part of the Fire Brigade, with power sufficient 
to command all parts of the premises. Of itself, the Man- 
sard roof presents no apparent risk, if it be properly con- 
structed; but if thin tiles cover a skeleton of timber, the 
destruction of such a building is foredoomed in case of a 
general conflagration. The lift-way is another source of 
danger, forming, as it does,a huge flue, through which the 
flames gain an easy access to every part of the building. In 
the English warehouses, the hoisting is done from the exte- 
rior; the American innovation is ingenious, but very costly. 
There is also a serious objection to the method now in use 
for heating the stores, many of the fires arising from this 
cause ; and measures should be taken at once to palliate what 
appease to be a necessary evil, All buildings that claim to 


| managed with the same skill, energy, and enterprise as they 
‘have been heretofore, the present loss will soon be re- 
leovered, and a handsome balance placed to tifeir 
j}account of profits. The chief requisite at this try- 
ling moment is a fair amount of prudence in the 
{rejection of too large risks, or their more perfect 
| distribution through re-insurance. Such successive catastro- 
| phes es those of Portland, Boston, and Chicago, must lead to 
an unfavorable impression on the mind of the shareholders 
of these companies, that insurance in this country is not of a 
paying character. We are convinced of the contrary, and 
we ure pleased to perceive British Associations more amply 
represented in this city than in the time past, the agencies of 
the London Assurance and of the London Guardian, being 
the latest addition to the British establishments already in 
operation in the United States. The largest liabilities on the 
Boston fire are those of the Liverpool, London, and Globe, 
exceeding a million and a half dollars, but it is needless to 
state that this strong company is amply prepared to meet its 
engagements were they four-fold that amount. Next in 
misfortune comes the Itoyal, mulcted in twelve hundred 
thousand, which loss is nearly covered by this year’s profits, 
the aggregate of which is already £150,000. The Queen 
loses some five hundred thousand, and all the claims will be 
promptly adjusted and settled. The insurance commissioner 
of Massachusetts has lately examined tbe financial aftairs of 
this company, and has expressed his entire satisfaction at the 
result of his inquiries, the surplus being even larger than 
that represented. The losses of the Imperial, and of the North 
British and Mercantile of London, are about the same, 
namely six hundred thousand dollars. The former is justly 
very popular in this country where its affairs have been 
managed with great judgment by its present agent, and the 
loss of the latter will not form one-fifth of the company’s 
fire surplus. The London Assurauce escapes with but one 
hundred thousand dollars, and the Guardian made no loss 
whatever. This magnificent exhibit on the part of the 
British companies must needs increase the confidence felt in 
them on all sides, and with good fortune they will speedily 
recover the losses incurred through the Boston fire, and in 
some instances will show a handsome balance on the year’s 
operations. 























NO HOAX AFTER ALL. 

The general disbelief with which were received the flaming 
announcement of the discovery of precious gems in Arizona 
appears from later reports to have been ill-founded, if we 
can credit the details inserted in the California journals. 
From their columns we glean that Captain Thomas Buckley, 
who was dispatched by the Pacific Diamond and Ruby 
Mining Company to the field of operation, has lately returned 
with a large and important consignment of precious stones 
discovered by the expedition. There are altogether one 
hundred pounds of uncut stones, gathered on their ground 
since August, and panned out of the gravel by hand. There 
are diamonds, rubies, sapphires, emeralds, and garnets in the 
collection. The stones average about the size of a pea, and 
while many are doubtless garnets and worthless quartz 
crystals, there are many valuable diamonds and rubies in the 
collection. They have been tested by competent lapidaries, 
who pronounce a large proportion of them valuable gems. 
None of the stones have been cut, but in a few days the 
entire collection will be sent to Frankfort, Germany, and 
sold, Even in their rough state there are many lustreus 
gems, which will cut to brilliants of great value. The 
company have secured the title to their grounds, and have a 
force of men at work on the grounds now, most of them 
Indians from a neighboring reservation, and they will prose- 
cute work vigorously, and have promise of reaping a magnifi- 
cent reward for tueir enterprise. Captain Buckley locates 
his diggings in latitude 35 degrees north, longitude 111 
degrees west from Greenwich, and about 50 miles westerly 
from Fort Defiance, Northwestern Arizona. The geological 
features of the country are represented in sandstone forma- 
tions, very much broken and unheaved, with evidences of 
great volcanic action and overflow. The precious stones are 
found in earthy matter (overlying the sandstone), which is 
glittering with crystalized substances. The industrious 
builders of the ant-hills carry up the earth from their subterra- 
nean cells, diamonds, rubies, sapphires, emeralds, garnets, 
and tourmaline, and it is only above the sandstone that these 
gems are found. The character of the country conforms in 
almost every particular to the descriptions we have of the 
South African diamond fields. 

Despite such corroborative reports, we still have our doubts 
of the richness of these claims. It appears improbable that 
the Mexicans should have been unacquainted with the details 
of this region and its valuable deposits. We shall await the 
judgment of experts before we believe that these stones 
possess the intrinsic value that their owners claim, and in the 
meantime we look on the whole matter as a well baited trap 
to entice parties to prospect the surrounding country in search 
of the precious metals, and we fear that if any adventurous 
spirits are attracted to a district hundreds of miles away from 
a base of supplies and surrounded by hostile Indians, that 
they will rue bitterly the day when they started on such a 
Quixotic expedition. 


CURRENT NOTES. 


Some years ago no small consternation and disgust were 
occasioned at a public meeting, held with the object of con- 
demning the destruction of certain pirates in the Indian 
Ocean, by the sudden appearance on the platform of a blutt 
naval captain, who expressed his opinion, grounded on per- 
sonal experience, that they were a set of abominable scoun- 
drels and bloodthirsty ruffians, and the sooner they were all 
hanged or shot the better. The excitement caused by these 
remarks was intense, but it must have been almost equalled 
by that created at a Church Missionary meeting held re- 
cently at Starcross, Devon, when Captain Peacock, the prin- 
cipal inhabitant of the town, who has scveral times circum- 
naviga'ed the globe, complained that many missionaries were 
bad men, stating that he had found their influences most 
mischievous. He further declared that unless the Bible were 
revised, and many passages expunged, Bishop Colenso’s con- 
tretemps with the Zulu Kaftir would be frequently repeated, 
for the Bible as it stood was utterly unfit for circulation 
among the heathen, with whose life he was thoroughly ac- 
quainted. Whatever may be thought of the gallant Cap- 
tain’s sentiments, it is impossible not to admire his boldness‘ 
and it is marvellous that he escaped with his life. There are 
many old ladies in this country, imbued with a strong “ mis- 
sionary spirit,” who would have boiled him alive in a teapot 
had he ventured to address them in these terms. 


A curious and perhaps important discovery is stated to 
have been made recently by M. Kletzinsky, a Viennese 
professor. Noticing that persons sick with the smail-pox 
were often visited by flies, he placed near an open window of 
the hospital a saucer filled with glycerine. Soon the flics 
gathered and were caught like birds with glue. In their 
endeavors to free themselves, all the foreign matter which 
had adbered to them was left in the glycerine, which was at 
once submitted to observation with the microscope. It was 
found that the glycerine which was chemically pure when 
offered to the flies, was full of strange cells very similar to 
those seen on persons attacked by small-pox, but never on 
flies—a discovery which proves conclusively that these insects 
are not only filthy, but can be a very dangerous means of 
spreading contagious diseases, 





Some curious details are furnished by a St. Petersburg cor- 
respondent of the Augsburg Gazette regarding the means ¢ 
ployed by the superstitious in Russia to avert the effects» 
the cholera. In the district of Witepsk the disease had 1 - 





short time carried off fye hundred yictims among thew. 
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population. The rabbis consequently ordered that, as a| 
means of charming away the disease, the nuptials of two 
couples should be blessed in the cemetery. The marriage 
presents were to be furnished by charitable gifts, and the | 
expenses met in the same manner. The excitement caused 
by the ceremony and the feasting which followed, increased | 
the severity of the cholera and the number of the victims. | 
Then the heads of the synagogue sent about agents, in- 
structed to levy a redemptory tax on the Jewish population, 
by which the Jews would ransom themselves from the 
scourge. But the ravages increased, and the rabbis then for- | 
bade calling in doctors, and required that, in order to cleanse 
themselves from transgression, the members of the Jewish | 
body should denounce each other for offenses against | 
morality. The result of this was a horrible scandal—accusa- 
tions, backbitings, calumnies, ete. Among the Christians, 
superstition assumed a like scandalous form—tracing magic 
circles round the spot threatened, yoking women to a plow 
and making a furrow round the whole village, building | 
“ sacred fires” and fumigating with the burning pieces, ete. 











While alarm is felt in England, France, and Germany lest 


there should be a failure of fuel through the exhaustion of 


the coalbeds of Europe, a similar fear begins to prevail in 
Russia, which depends almost wholly upon wood. The 
rapidity with which the forests are being cleared in some of 
the provinces threatens a severe and not very distant scarcity 
of the indispensable material. Some of the papers propose 
to substitute coal for wood in the production of steam, and 
blame the railways for using the former when they might 
employ a mineral combustible. The Exchange Gazette lately 





alleged that the brigandaze which prevails in Southern Italy 
and the vendetta of Ravenna have now taken the form of a 
combination of the peasants against the nobility and land- 
owners. In the south the peasants have to give a fixed pro- 
portion—one-half or one-third—of the produce of their 
fields to the landowner, and they encourage brigandage in 
order to prevent him from ascertaining on the spot whether 
he has obtained his full share of the harvest. Each country 
district has its band of brigands, who are maintained at the 
expense of the community, and whose business it is to 


frighten away the landowners much more thin to plunder | 


strangers. A landowner coming to visit his estates is in 


constant dauger of being attacked and captured on the road, 


Bartle Frere of the same date Dr. Livingstone repeats his 
expression of regret that Dr. Kirk should have taken his 
complaints about the slaves as a covert attack upon himself: 
“In fear of a third batch of slaves being imposed on us,” Dr, 
Livingstone says, “I desired Stanley, if he met any such, to 
turn them back, no matter how much had been expended on 
them. This led to the resignation of the naval officers in 
charge. I had not the remotest suspicion that a Search 











Expedition was coming, and Iam very much grieved to think 
that I may appear ungrateful. On the contrary, I feel 
extremely thankful, and from the bottom of my heart thank 
jyou and all concerned for your very great kindness and 
| generosity. I wish they had thought of Lake Victoria when 


in which case he is only given up on payment by his friends | not needed here.” Miss Agnes Livingstone has published 
of a heavy ransom. In the country round Ravenna there is | two extracts of letters from her father in which he says, “I 
scarcely any brigandage, but murders are frequent, owing to | have written two letters to the New York Herald. 1 meant 
the prevalence of secret societies. These societies have been | to keep most of my matter for publication by myself, but the 


in existence since 1815. Originally they were formed for the 
purpose of overthrowing the priestly government, and they 
were then composed of men of all classes, with wealthy no- 
bles as their leaders. But when the country was annexed 
to the Italian kingdom in 1860 the more enlightened mem- 
bers of the societies withdrew from them, their object of 
overthrowing the Government and forming part of a united 
Italy being attained. This, however, did not satisfy the 
Radicals, who wish for a Republic, and the societies, now 
composed chiefly of peasants and artisans, have declared a 
vendetta against the nobles and landowners, whom they ac- 
cuse of having betrayed their cause. People are attacked 
and murdered in broad day in the streets with impunity, it 


very great expense Mr. Bennett went to in sending Mr, 
Stanley led me to give him frankly what may enable him to 
write a book. It will in his hands do us no harm, for the 
Americans are good generous friends.” 


The attempts of the Russian Government to eradicate the 
Polish clement in Lithuania seem to be very unsuccessful. A 
letter from Kovno in the Exchange Gazette of St. Petersburg 
draws a lamentable picture of the anarchy which has been 
produced in that province by the immigration of Russian 
settlers, and says that the Governor-General has now ap- 
pointed a commission to institute a full inquiry into the sub- 
ject. The Ministry of Domains, in its eagerness to send as 
many Russians as possible into the country, bas parcelled out 








printed a series of articles on the subject. According to these being impossible to find witnesses against the criminal, end 
the cost of woo! for building and heating purposes on the the judge himself rarely ventures to deliver a sentence which 
banks of the Vulga has advanced almost a hundred per pee aga nies we life, even when the jury finds . vendies * 
cent. The same quantity that brought from four to five _ pe a Wr re mere a ig ” a education of their children, The consequences is that the 
thousand roubles in 1865 is now worth from eight to nine of a a bay y ings oe ws 2% on colonists who, according to the Russian national papers 
thousand. Experiments in the neighborhood of the Volga : es rsa . ways, mat the country rsa me gue or such! were to be “ the pioneers of Russian civilization,” have ‘, 
in 1863 in search for coal gave no result. But other a a oo me pein what with bees juries and wed come as hostile to the Government as the Poles to whom 
mineral combustibles have been found in some quarters | *?° magni meson punishment, the brigand and the asssssin they were to set an example of loyalty, and most of them 
near the same river. There is a quarry in the province of pursue their career unmolested. are already preparing to return to their former homes. The 
Samara which supplies a combustible schist containing a| A correspondent of the Atlanta Constitutionalist, writing | attempt to introduce the Russian language in the Roman 
large amount of inflammable gas. The compulsory use of from San Antonio, Texas, gives this account of the morals of | Catholic service, says a correspondent at Minsk of the Goloss 
this substitute for wood is advocated. Meantime a meeting of | the place: “ This is Sunday, and I'll try and tell you what | has also proved a total failure. The higher classes of society 
proprietors and sylviculturists is being held at Moscow, and it | I’ve seen to-day. In the morning I passed an untold number | refuse to admit the priests who celebrate the service in Rus- 
is expected that stringent rules will be adopted by them to | of bar rooms, and in all of them people, and the best citizens, | sian to their houses, the peasants treat them with com- 
regulate and moderate the felling of wood for railways, dis-| too, playing billiards or cards, of course for drinks, and ‘ for | temptuous indifference, and the officials have shown such in- 
tilleries, and sugar manufactories, which are at present con-| the crowd :’ really, if you won't drink and play billiards on 


capacity and want of tact that they have lost all authority in 
suming ata rate that heralds speedy exhaustion. Sunday you are not respectable. There are more barrooms | the country. 


There are few persons who possess the knowledge of get- in San Antonio than any place out of Texas to its size in the 
ting off moving bodies at all times with safety; and there United States. As I sit in my room now at ten o’clock at 
are many who donot know why they continue to move in night, I hear the band playing at the circus, and not very far 
the same direction as the omnibus or train for some time |! isa panorama on exhibition, To-day 1 was walking along 
after they reach the ground. This shows an ignorance of the | the street, when I was startled by hearing a lot of boys shout- 
ordinary laws of motion, for a person in a moving car has |!®8 and the band playing ; I looked up, and just thenit all) giccace are not very enconraging, and nothin tist 
himself the velocity with which the car moves, and, therefore, | CMe in sight. It was this: the circus with all its riders,|)... heen arrived at as to the See or cure ace — 
if he rest at the spot of ground upon which he alights, a force performers, &c., in regular circus style, were coming down English army physicisns declare that all kinds ey: = 
sufficient to render motionless a body of his weight at the the street, with the band playing, the boys shouting, and ever went ween masions aie iin pion hot anand be - 
given velocity will be necessary to enable him to remain on | 8° avy Mexicans and stragglers following them. Remember, | .oitain stage. Strange to say, the largest nember we ond « 
this spot, and as very few human beings possess sufficient this was on Sunday. Imagine all the barrooms open on | ,,.,, amongst those who had been long cabbie te 
firmness in their bones or on their feet to enable them to do Sunday at home, billiard playing, drinking, and last, but not country. Of the recruits of five months’ Indian pare hrs 
this, they either are thrown down or the bones of the leg give by any means least, a troupe of performers dressed in their) yore attacke 2 ond ah end. e few 
way, as in the following case:—A healthy man, aged 40, |‘ tights’ riding down the street with a band playing.” 

alighted sideways from the end of a slowly moving omnibus, 
in such a manner that his right side was towards the end of 
the omnibus; be was, therefore, unable to continue to move 
in the direction he had hitherto been going, and was conse- 
quently thrown violently down, and then found himself 
unable to rise. Upon being taken to University College 
Hospital, it was found that both bones of both legs were 
fractured in a manner which fully proves, if proof were 
necessary, the truth of the above remarks. On the right side 
it was found that the tip of the external mallec lus was broken 
through, and that the tibia was fractured at about an inch 
and a half above the ankle-joint, the foot being inverted; 
whereas, on the left side, the tip of the internal malleolus 
was broken off, but the fibula fractured at about two inches 
and a half above the joint, the foot being everted. Itis to be 
hoped this will be warning sufficient to those who may 
otherwise have more leisure to reflect upon it when laid up 
for many weeks in the wards of a hospital. 


the estates at its Gisposal into such small lots that the colonists 
find it impossible to live on the produce of their fields, besides 
which no provision has been made for their outfit or for the 


The cholera in India abated almost as rapidly as it broke 
out. There were about five hundred fatal cases among the “i 
British troops, and had the year been a little less advanced, 
, the mortality would have been materially greater. The State- 
ments of the medical officers who endeavored to combat the 








In the sixth annual report of the Aeronautical Society of 
The Nashville Union and American says: A gentleman | Great Britain, reference is made to the impulse given 


residing in this city, and who returned from the Washington |to the study of aerial navigation by the Puris 
and Lee University, of Virginia, relates some pleasant facts | siege. Some doubts are thrown, however, on the notion of 
connected with the last days of General Lee. He says the | securing guidance and propulsion, the two essentials without 
private room in the University, which the General occupied, | which the balloon must remain little more than a plaything 
has been left just as it was when he went out of it on the |a scientific toy of uncertain utility. The report indeed, 
morning he took to his bed, and frou: which he never arose. | graciously admits that these objects may “ legitimately oxer- 
Tue General went into his room at the usual hour that | cise the ability of inventors,” but declines to commit the Societ 
morning, put on his slippers, took a seat near a window, | to any belief in the possibility of their achievement, It sna 
from which he drew the curtain partially back and began | goes so far as to hint that an undue attention to these points 
reading a copy of the Nashville Union and American. He} was retarded the general utility of the balloon. It recom. 
had been complaining of feeling unwell, and after reading a} mends that some of the ingenuity wasted in this direction be 
short time, he laid the paper on the table and left the room, | diverted to improving the means of eflecting descent and 
never more to return. To-day the visitor to the University | ascent of a balloon in equilibrium, without the necessity of a 
is shown the room, which he is allowed to enter, but is pro- | recourse to the somewhat crude methods of lessening ballast 
hibited from touching anything. On the dust covered tabie | or gas. This seems sensible, though we fear it will be but 
he sees the paper as it dropped from the hand of the great| cheerless tidings to the faithful few who still look fondly 
chieftain, and near the chair, which is partly turned around, | forward to a time when Poe’s fantastic dreara may be realized 
M. Paul Bert has drawn the attention of the Academy of | his slippers. The curtain is in the same position in which | and passengers shall go in a day or so by balloon ferry Pen 

Sciences, through M. Claude Bernard, to the great danger of | the General had placed it, and in the ink-stand is the deeply | New York to London. 

sudden transition from compressed air to the outer atmos-| corroded pen, just as it had been left when last used. A) mye paris correspondent of the Daily News re 

phere. He states that, when the compression has been car- | guard is mounted at the door every day to see thut nothing Mr. Summer, when in Paris, had paid a visit to M — 

ried to the extent of eight atmospheres, sudden transition is | about the room is disturbed by any one visiting it. at his lodgings in the Ses de Montaigne, and epee 
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) 

e 

x : : : 

, fatal to animals, and particularly to man ; and that,even in| [ord Granville has received a letter from Dr. Livingstone, | conversation with him. The American statesman, in good 
‘ cases of lower compression, the injuries, though not neces- : 

r 


2 : ‘ dated Unyanyembe, July 1, 1872, in which he expresses regret French, and in terms which deeply impressed M. Gambetta 

pats Leno npn ay ate It ~ “ye yrenags ese that Dr. Kirk hes viewed his formal complaint against the | expressed sympathy for the French Republic, but he lamented 
rence that men, having worked under a compressed | Banians as a personal attack. “If I had foreseen this,” he | as a great defect of France the want of since i 

atmosphere, should not be allowed to quit it except very - : : ne srgceomiper yeaa: 
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t gradually, and under full precautions as to the effects pro- adds, “I certainly should have borne all my losses in silence, | religion, and he expressed his opinion that one of the most ‘th 
“ duced upon him. The autopsy of animals killed b a tongs cs mas nner — — telnet tip ore onlt by & great man jn a position to if 
D transition shows that the spinal marrow is reduced to aw : for years, and I had no intention to give offence now.” Dr. | influence his contemporaries and posterity was the famous | 
") = Gath enaiiiten, - The aie t eupeed te ios eit = Livingstone says he is profoundly grateful for the efforts | mot of Henry IV x : Paris vaut bien une messe ;” the free | { 
n the gases becoming sbsorbed in the blood baa ae g made in his behalf in England, and he had no idea that translation of which is that it was well worth while to change Hie | 
is oni Get: alton this is removed, they disengage sacri *| his request to Mr. Stanley to send back any slaves who might one’s religion and become a Catholic instead of a Protestant the 
Za with ‘ean Siaty tes SO aan ns ane a be coming to him would have led to the stoppage of the | in order to be master of Paris. The profound immorality of j i 
general paralysis, . English expedition sent, “ inthe utmost kindness,” to his aid. | such scepticism, coming from a King reputed one of the best } Ht 


_ Had it been possible for him to know of the expedition he 
| The increase in the number of robberies and murders in | would certainly have made use of it as a branch expedition to} root in France, and produced immense evil by its example 
Southern Italy and the Ravenna district has again drawn | explore Lake Victoria. Dr. Livingstone gives a sketch of the | M. Gambetta, who is a partisan of the separation of Charch 
the attention of the Italian press to the subject, and nume- | route he intends to follow, and hopes to be back at Ujijiin ) and State, told his distinguished visitor that it would always 
Tous remedies are proposed for eradicating the evil. Itis Jeight mouths from the date of his letter. In a letter to Sir| be his wish to protect all religions alike, 


that ever reigned, had, in Mr, Summer’s opinion, struck deep 
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ON THE DOOR-STEP. 


BY J. GOLDSMITIL. 


“Tum stridor ferri, tracteeque catenw.""—Vine. En, vi. 558. 


I've spent a pleasant eveniog, friend, that’s clear— 
OL, yes! you “+ | be sure I'll come again ; 
But still, before I step out in the rain, 

Just let me say : 
Don’t put up that infernal street-door chain 

Until I get away 

A little, pray, 

AnG cannot hear! 


That jarring sound would linger in my head, 
As if, in urgent baste to make all fast, 
You said, “ Thank goodness! he is gone at last! 
‘Again? Oh, no! 
How glad I am to think this evening’s past! 
I thought he’d never go! 
He’s gone, and so 
Let’s off to bed !” 
—LHood’s Comie Annual. 





LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


A volume is announced to appear next month, in London, 
under the title of “ Outlines of German Literature,” by Mr. 
Joseph Gostick, author of a “ Handbook of American Litera- 
ture,” and Mr. Robert Harrison, librarian of the London 
Library. The work is, we are told, the result of many years 
reading of German authors, condensed into a small volume, 
dedicated, by permission, to Mr. Carlyle. 

Mr. Peek’s ofter of three prizes for as many original essays 
on the Establishe:l Church of England has been responded to 
by no-fewer than 103 candidates. 

A new penny weekly periodical for boys is about to make 
its appearance in London. It is to be entitled “* The Boys’ 
Prize: a Journal of Refined Amusement for Young Genile- 
men,” and to be edited by Henry Mayhew. 

Six hundred and twenty-two freshmen have entered at 
Cambridge University this year. The University of Oxford 
is unusually full this term, there being nearly 400 freshmen, 
of whom 24 are unattached students. 

Mr. John Murray will shortly publish the first five quar- 
terly parts of an Atlas of Ancient Geography, the maps hav- 
ing been compiled under the superiztendence of Dr. W. 
Smith, Dr. Karl Muller, and Mr. George Grove, and executed 
by the most eminent engravers of Paris and London. 

A communication from Munster states that M. Heis, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics and Astronomy at the Academy of that 
city, has completed, after twenty-five years’ labor, his “ Atlas 
Ceelestis Novus,” the fruit of conscientious and persevering 
studies to which the great Humboldt did not disdain, in his 
“Cosmos,” to pay a large tribute of admiration. M. Heis, 
having forwarded to Pius IX. a copy of his work through 
Father Secchi, the Pope sent to the German savant a silver 
medal struck expressly for the occasion, and accompanied by 
a most flattering letter. 

Mr. W. H. Hart purposes issuing shortly the first pari of an 
“Index Expurgatorius Anglicanus,” or a descriptive cata- 
logue of the principal books printed or Published in England 
which have been suppressed or burnt by the common hang- 
man, or censured, or for which the authors, printers, or pub- 
lishers have been prosecuted. 

Mr. W. L. Clowes, London, has suggested the publication 
of a very cheap series of English classics. 

Nine essays on “ Ecclesiastical Reform,” by various writers, 
have been edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, and are in the 
press. 

General Todleben’s large work on the “ Defence of Sebas- 
topol” is at last completed by the publication of the second 
volume of text accompanied by a large number of plans. 

The Hon. G. M. Fortescue has recently presented to the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford a very valuable collection of 
autograph letters (some 500 in number) of the chief person- 
ages of the court of James I. 

Mr. Arthur Locker will contribute to the “ Companion to 
the British Almanac” an article on art workmanship at the 
International Exhibition. 


“ Personal Monographs,” by Lord Tfoughton, is announced 
by Mr. Murray. ‘ 

“Faith and Free Thought” is the title of the Christian 
Evidence Society Lectures for 1872, which will shortly be 
published by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton. 

Mr. Darwin's “ Expression of the 
Animals” is announced. 


The Slade professor of Fine Arts at Oxford, Mr. John Ras- 
kin, will this term deliver a course of lectures on Sandro 
Botticelli, and the Florentine Schools of Engraving. 

The new window for St. Paul’s, representing the Marvs 
approaching the tomb of Christ, and executed in Munich, 
from designs by Prof. Faustner, is now complete. 

The Duke of Bedford is going to present a statue of John 
Bunyan to the town of Bedford. The statue is to be executed 
by Mr. Boehm. 

The memorial statue of Lord Holland, which has been re- 
ferred to as a joint work of Mr. G. F. Watts and Mr. Boehm, 
has been placed on the south side of Holland Park, Kensing- 
ton, along with a characteristic railing and some bronze cast- 
ings, comprising panels in relief of fish, ete., executed in a 
manner which must be called Japanese, for lack of a better 
name, but which, says a London paper, is strangely out of 
place and inartistic. 

Mr. Alfred Grey, son of a Dublin artist, has been engaged 
for some time in Scotland taking sketches for a landscape 
picture, by order of the Queen. The scenc is in Glenquoich, 
Aberdeenshire. 

“The Utopians, a Fanciful Play,” by Gilbert a’Beckett, is 
among the dramatic novelties promised for production at the 
forthcoming Christmas. 
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Facts For Tne LApres.—Mrs. Paschol, New Middleton, 
Teun., has a Wheeler and Wilson Lock-Stiteh Machine in 
use since 1858; it has run constantly without repairs; has 10 
of the original 12 needles. Other kinds of machines wear 
out in a few years, she has never seen a Wheeler and Wil- 
son worn out. In 1867, she earned $317.75, besides doing the 
o— for her family and six negro work hands and consider- 
abie it 


“motions in Man and 





y Lock-Stitch Ripper, 


NICHOLAS CULPEPER. 


| Nearly every one has heard of Nicholas Culpeper as a phy- ; 
sician and astrologer in the days of the Stuarts; but few are | 


‘aware of the romantic incidents of his brief life. 
| He was born in Kent, in the year 1616. 


‘and baronet, died before his birth. 
for him to proceed to the university of Cambridge. 


“all manner of learning” m exchange for it. 


the purpose of a secret marriage. 


till they were forgiven by their parents. 
thunderstorm came on. 


young heiress dead, 
news. 

Culpeper died in his thirty-eighth year. 
as appalling as the above. 


shot. 


France till he recovered. He was imprisoned. 


tic 





hip had expired. 


Brook, at the “ Angel” in Cornhill. 
caused by a slow consumption. 


author of any of his misfortunes. 


remarks, might very well have ruined a king. 


his early and lingering death. 


wealth of kingdoms should buy them from him. 


other young heiress. 





to own two-and-twenty lordships. 
age when they were married. 
monuial life, she was left a widow with seven children. 


studied and practised physic. 


capacity of physician or astrologer. 
“ Dispensatory,” and wrote several treatises. 


practitioners. 


unknown to his friends or himself. 


into professional dignity and mystery. 


foreign drugs. 
simples, he argued. 


to keep cattle in health. 
three kingdoms required. 


ways be found in more than one. 
‘superseded by honey. 


betony. 


or rhewbarb.” 





Terra Lemnia to us. 
added, we need not desire cinuamon ; 


tween cause anu effect. 


scriptions or ‘ secrets.’ 


His father, the 
| Rev. Nicholas Culpeper, son of Sir Thomas Culpeper, knight 
His mother removed to 
Su-sex, where she caused him to be educated till it was time 
Here he 
remained some years, spending his patrimony, and acquiring ‘ 
Whilst still at 
the university, he engaged the affections of a young and beau- 
tiful Sussex heiress, and persuaded her to leave her home for 
He obtained two hundred 
pounds from his mother; the lady gathered together her 
richest jewels; and the two set out to meet each other half 
way, With the intention of retiring to Lewes to live privately, 
Bat a dreadful 
The lady and her servants were dis- 
tant from any shelter; and, ss they pursued their journey, 
one flash of lightning, more terrible than the rest, struck the 
Sir Nicholas Astey came upon the 
aflrighted group, and, after finding that no assistance could 
be of any avail, rode on to meet her lover with the sad 


But before his 
short course was run, he met with further adventures nearly 
He went to the wars, and was 
Later, he wounded a man in a duel, and had to flee to 
The first 
apotheeary with whom he was placed to learn his business 
decamped with the premium of fifty pounds paid for his 
instruction ; the second died before the term of his appren- 
Moreover, his maternal grandfather 
Was so incensed at his attention to astrology and occult philo- 
sophy, and at his refusal “ to embrace the ministerial func- 
tion” —as his biographer, in drawing up a preface to his post- 
humous work, the “ School of Physick,” finely puts it—that 
he excluded him from a participation in his estate, which he 
left to be divided among all his other grandchildren. He was 
cut off with a legacy of forty shillings, which amount was 
paid him, formally, by two executors, at the shop of Nathaniel 
Finally, his death was 


Curiously enough, his biographer, who was an amanuensis 
in his service when he died, does not blame him as the 
The negligent squander- 
ing of his estate was not considered a fault of his own; all 
was the result of the aspects of the planets at his nativity. 
Planetary manifestations of so evil a tendency and import, he 
Consumption 
of the purse on the part of “ this native” was as inevitable as 


When the executors of his father’s will gave him his legacy 
in Mr. Brook’s shop, he smiled, and told them he had courted 
two mistresses that had cost him very dear, but not the 
He was 
faithful to one of these mistresses, astrology ; but bis mind 
sufficiently recovered from the shock of the loss of the other 
to allow of his marriage, in his twenty-fourth year, with an- 
This was Miss Alice Field, a kins- 
woman of Mr. Simon Barekstead, who was wealthy enough 
She was fifteen years of 
After fourteen years of matri- 


Mr. Culpeper ultimately established himself in Spitalfields, 
“ next door to the ‘ Red Lion, ” where he seems to have both 
Sometimes forty persons, in 
the course Of a morning, called to consult bim, either in his 
Here he translated the 
Ile appears to 
have been one of the first to write of the ills to which flesh 
is heir in the vernacular. This unveiling of mysteries brought 
down upon him much hostile criticism from the more regular 
So bitter was the warfare between him and 
them, indeed, that it was whispered, at last, that his death 
was due to poisons they ingeniously contrived to administer 
On his part, he lashed 
into them fore and aft; wrote of their “ errours in chyrur- 
gery ;” confronted them with consultations with Doctor Rea- 
son and Doctor Experience, whereby people could judge for 
themselves of the causes and cures of their complaints, and 
be independent of physicians’ aid; forestalled them with a 
Doctor Diet’s Directory, by which people could keep them- 
selves in health; published recipes entitled “ Salves for every 
Sore ;” and, in a word, made every inroad, possible to him, 


The originality of his treatment and treatises consisted 
chiefly in his advocacy of English herbs in preference to 
English constitutions required English-grown 
The Greek and Arabian art of physic 
was intended tor Greeks and Arabs, not for Englishmen ; and 
he believed that every country furnished cures for its own 
people, just as every pasture afforded all that was necessary 
The London gardens, especially, he 
urged, could grow anything that a native of either of the 
It was not, he added, a drug that 
cured a disease, but the properties in it, and those could al- 
Even manna could be 
The drying and warming virtues of 
nutmeg and mace are as sufficient in sage, rosemary, and 
And wine, “the glory of strange merchandise,” he 
denounced as an hurtful superfluity, used but sparingly by 
the most learned of the ancients, “ for Eubolus poured out 
but three cups to wise men—the first for health and nourish- 
ment, the second for mirth and joy, and the third for sleep.” 
It was not likely, he continued, that Providence would so 
order things that a disease should be in one half of the world, 
and the remedy for it in the other, or“ that the life and death 
of a man should stand upon a balfpenny weight ef scammony 

Besides, it was still more absurd to suppose 
that the lives of Christians should hang upon the courtesy 
of heathens, who would be sure to reserve their best for them- 
selves, or deny it altogether, even as the Turks denied the 
But as long as we have rosemary, he 
basil answers for 

cloves ; sage for nutmegs; saftron for ginger ; thyme for 

musk; savory for malabathrum; and so we are, in fact, in- 

dependent ot Egypt, India, and Arabia, and all adulterations. 

Looking through the ribbed and time-stained pages of this 

} same “ School of Physick,” we are surprised to see not only 
| the want of correspondence between his theory and practice, 
| but the frequently total want of connection in his mind be- 
Tue habit of referring everything to 
the interfering, intercepting, unrelenting, unalterable influ- 
wv her neighbors. See the new Improvements and) ence of the planets, can alone account for some of his pre- 
How could he expect, as he did, that 


an egg laid on a Thursday had more virtue in it than others 
had? Or why, as another instance of this looseness in rea- 
soning, could he recommend a piece of raw beef to be applied 
to the foreheads of persons who had lost their voices? Or 
that the burial of elder-leaves would send away warts ? Some 
lof his “secrets” relate to modes of ascertaining whether a 
sick person will die or recover. The anxious friends gathered 
round the sick-bed had but to make a calculation, he declared, 
and they would know whether their fears would be realised 
or removed. “ Number the days from the twenty-sixth day 
of June to the day when a party first began to fall sick, and 
divide the number by three; if one remain, he will be long 
sick ; if two, he will die; if none, he will quickly recover.” 
If this rough-and-ready augury did net convince them, they 
could try another. “Shave the crown of the head of one 
that is sick, and lay upon the shaved place rue stamped with 
oil of roses, binding it on; and if the party sneeze within six 
hours after, he will live, else not.” We can see some grounds 
for belief in the last, in the probability that a person having 
sufficient strength to sneeze six hours after he was supposed 
to be dying would be able, ultimately, to “ pull through ;” 
but we cannot account for the grave assertion of the efficacy 
of the first plan by a man who had learned “ all manner ot 
learning” at Cambridge. 

He gives puzzling remedies, too, for witchery. “ The best 
remedy for witchcraft that I know of in the world is this : 
take a stalk of Amara dulcis, leaves and all, and le* the par 
ties bewitched wear it about their middles next the skin.” 
This would be doubtless as efficient as any other device ; but 
he was not without another string to his bow: “If any one 
be bewitched, put some quicksilver in a quill, stop it close, 
and lay it under the threshold of the door.” Again: “St. 
John’s wort borne about one keeps one from being hurt, 
either by witches or devils.” We can scarcely credit that 
Inigo Jones was building Whitehall, that Rubens was paint- 
ing the ceiling of the banqueting-hall in it, that Grinling 
Gibbons was perfecting his marvellous carvings, that Pepys 
and Evelyn were penuing their diaries, and that Sir Peter 
Lely was painting the portraits of the court ladies we now 
admire so much, whilst crowds flocked to Spitalfields for such 
advice as this. 

“IT have an admirable secret for a headache,” Culpeper 
would have said to any of these court beauties, if they had 
consulted him. And he would have looked into their bright 
eyes, and upon their pretty short curls, on their foreheads, 
and dimpled cheeks. “Comb your hair with a comb made 
from the right horn of a ram, or, if the pain be on the left 
side, with a comb made from the left horn of a ram.” And 
then coins would pass from the pockets of the beauties into 
the hand of the physician; and they would take their leave 
with their dimpled cheeks as rosy with their sense of relief 
as those of Rubens’s goddesses on the grand new ceiliug at 
Whitehall. 

If the court lords went to Spitalfields for cures of gout, 
how they must have shuddered! We can picture the dingy 
little consulting-room, with its globes, skulls, reptiles pre- 
served in spirits, framed nativities, and general occult air ; the 
physician in his black dress and large white collar, tied with 
cords and tassels, and his hair cut short over his forehead, but 
falling in thick locks on to his shoulders; and one of the 
court lords with a large new wig, green velvet coat, and point- 
lace collar, bemoaning a gouty hand. “Take a young 
puppy,” Culpeper says solemnly and slowly, “all of one 
color, if you can get such a one, and cut him in two pieces 
through the back, alive, and lay one side hot to the grieved 
place, the inner side, I mean, and you will find great relief.” 
This in the face of the physician's reputation as a herbalist 
must have given poor comfort, if not great disappointment. 

But there were several diseases for the cure of which herbs 
were abandoned in his shifty mind. The quinsy was one of 
these. A person suffering from this complaint is directed to 
make a plaster of young swallows and their nest, all burnt 
together, and apply that tohis throat. Cramp is guaranteed 
to be cured with the touch of the little bone of the knee- 
joint of a hare’s bind-leg. The bones of horses boiled down 
into an ointment are recommended as a cure for either gout 
or palsy. The grease of a wolf, the blood of a fox, and eats’ 
heads, perform wonders. Earth-worms are invaluable in 
many complaints, and are prescribed over and over again, 
fried or otherwise. And precious stones are accredited with 
so many healing powers, that we might suppose they were 
sufficient to meet every emergency, if a general biight had 
fallen upon every herb-garden in the three kingdoms. If 
every one could have tied a sapphire about his neck, we may 
assume, from his assurances, there would have been no deaths 
from plague. A jacinth would have saved the Sussex heiress 
from being struck by lightning. Diamonds make cowards 
brave; a topaz cools boiling water, and helps consumptives, 
not cures them—he knew in his heart of hearts there was no 
cure for them; a jasper cheers the spirits; and soon. Sea- 
sand had a marvellous power in those days too. “If a man 
that hath the dropsie, stand up to the neck in sea-sand, by 
the sea-side, on a hot day, it will drink up all the water and 
cure the disease,” Culpeper declared. 

Ile gives a list of simples. The first in his estimation is 
the blessed thistle. The angel-like herb, * Angelica,” stands 
next. If the first be wanting, he says, this may be often 
taken instead of it. After herbs, he places laurel leaves, 
because, if laid in vinegar and water for twenty-four hours, 
they will cure choler (which seems to have been as severe a 
complaint as cholera), phlegm, and melancholy ; elder-leaves, 
plantain-leaves, elm-leaves, and oak-leaves, because they wiil 
heal wounds; water-cresses, Uecause they are good for the 
stone, dropsy, and scurvy ; oranges and leinons, because they 
are useful in ague; and mistletoe, because it helps the falling 
evil. Ash-leaves were not to be despised, because, steeped in 
wine, they made men lean, 

It will be noticed that melancholy is considered a disease. 
There are several “ secrets” purporting to cure it, which were 
doubtless in great request. It is indeed no wonder that dames 
and maidens were fond of gathering simples, when we con- 
sider the cheering virtues that were attributed to them. A 
syrup made of borage and bugloss, they were told, cured 





melancholy, caused light hearts, and took away grief. Who 
would not drink a cup of this mixture to the dregs? We are 


apt to look upon short memories as misfortunes ; Mr. Cul- 
peper looked upon them as a disease, and, was ready with bis 
secrets to lengthen them. “ Anoint your temples, where the 
arteries pass, once a month, with the gall of a partridge—it 
mightily strengthens the memory,” he would inform any 
dazed young student or failing senior who came to him ; “ of 
try rubbing the soles of your feet with mustard; this will 
help vour forgetfulness, and quicken your motions too. 

Corpulence, too, is included in the list of infirmities common 
to the subjects of King Charles II. Culpeper thus speaks of 
those afflicted with too great a girth: “Some men are 80 
gross and fat that they can hardly walk or do any business; 
let such eat three or four cloves of garlick eyery morning 
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with bread and butter, and fast two hours after it, and let | be a “winter with the swallows,” they do not really appear| the west door of the church, and the body was placed on the 


their drink be water wherein fennel hath been boiled; it 
will, ina very small time, ease them.” 

But over, and under, and through all this physician’s 
practice there was a constant deference, or reference, to the 
plancis. 


pitious influence. We may congratulate ourselves, as we turn 
from his nut-brown volume, that physic has divorced itself 
from astrology, even if its progress has not been otherwise to 
our satisfaction. With the keen relish he possessed for ex- 
posing pretensions, shown in his denunciations of counterfeit 
drugs and in his treatise on errors in chirurgery, we may take 
it for granted that Culpeper himself would have turned the 
planets out of his surgery, if his life had been longer.— 
Chambers's Journal. 
----- >a -_— 
JOHN BROWN, THE QUEEN’S PERSONAL 
ATTENDANT. 


John Brown, holding the envied position of personal atten- 
dant to the Queen of England, is perhaps about as yenuine a 
specimen of unsophisticated humanity as this faulty world 
contains. ‘I'wenty-four years ago he was taken from his 
father’s house into the palace, a raw, country lad, to fill a 
humble situation in the Royal household. His credentials— 
an honest parentage and a pair of willing hands. As his 
antecedents will show, John Brown was born almost within 
the shadow of Balmoral, and probably he owes his sound phy- 
sical constitution to his hardy upbringing. His father, a 
small farmer with a numerous family, gave him what educa- 
tion he could aftord; but John set out early in life to seek 
his fortune. Not far from home he got employment, and gave 
such satisfaction that, when he desired to make a change, bis 
master gave him a handsome present in addition to his wages, 
and parted with him with extreme reluctance. Shortly after 
this, cireumstances called him home. But he had only re- 
turned a day or two when he was offered a situation at Bal- 
moral Castle, and from that period up to now he has been in 
the Queen’: service. Fourteen years he served at Balmoral 
in a humble capaci v, and the late Prince Consort, with whom 
the young gillie had vecasion to come frequently into contact, 
discovered a sterling nature hidden under a modest reserve, 
and with abundant opportunity for testing his principles the 
Prince’s favorable opinion strengthened as time: rolled on 
although tangible evidence of Royal favor was withheld for a 
time. ‘here can be no doubt the Prince Consort's apprecia- 
tion of his services induced her Majesty to promote John 
Brown to the post he now occupies. But be that as it may, 
John is admirably fitted for the post he occupies. He isa 
man of individuality. You have*but to look at him to see 
that. In height he is what might be termed medium size, 
but bis powerful, well-knit frame is splendidly developed, aud 
shows to great advantage in the costume he wears (fall High- 
land dress). There is much character in the broad, massive 
brow, the keen shrewd eyes, the firm, resolute, kindly mouth, 
You instinctively feel in looking at him that had he been 
educated up to his abilities, he would have been a man of 
mark. ‘lhe meagre advantages afforded in his youth for 
mental culture have, however, been richly supplemented by 
mother Nature. His address is not polished, but there is a 
singular attractiveness in his open, frank, manly manners. 
His homely speech suits him best, he will tell you laughingly, 
and therein ie shows his good sense. Passing over minor 
details, there can be no question of his fitness for the situa- 
tion he holds. For instance, at Balmoral he is invaluable as 
a reliable guide and trusty guardian, His intimate know- 
ledge of the country, in all its aspects, and the people, is of 
great importance, and his quick perception and presence of 
mind render him a safe pioneer. On more than one occasion 
he has brought his Koyal mistress out of peril. I shall give a 
solitary instance. The Queen, accompanied by two of her 
daughteis, was returning to Balmoral from a visit to Glassalt, 
when suddenly the horses started aside from a new road they 
were unaccustomed to, It was an awkward spot for an acci- 
dent, but John Brown, realising the danger at a glance, voci- 
ferated ** Pull up” so vigorously to the coachman that serious 
consequences were averted, As it was the carriage was over- 
turned, and the Royal party were thrown out. At a little 
distance the coachman lay insensible. ‘The outrider was on 
before, and only John Brown remained to do duty for all. 
Under the trying circumstances many men would have lost 
their head, but with amazing coolness he whipped out his 
clasp-knife, and quietly cut the traces to free the struggling 
animals, and bore the occupants of the carriage to a place oi 
safety. It is alleged that ouly for a moment he was perplexed 
when his lamp went out, aud an emphatic exclamation escaped 
his lips, which the Royal ears that heard it construed into an 
ejaculatory prayer. ‘The outrider chanced to look round, as 
he galloped along, and seeing no lamps he rode back to as- 
certain what was wrong; but the danger was past. It is well 
known that this ready tact has smoothed the Queen’s way 
into the humble Highland home she has honored with her 
presence, and the people are gratefully alive to the obligation 
they are under to Jonn Brown for the footing they are on with 
her Majesty. As one remarked, none could have been found 
so well adapted to bring the Queen and her lowly Highland 
neighbors together. “ You see he is one of ourselves, and his 
familiar face beside her Majesty puts heart into us.” 

Without a native pioneer it can easily be imagined how 
difficult it would have been for the Queen to make her way 
amongst a people whose language and manners and customs 
were strange to her, And, upon the other hand, how little 
sympathy there could have been between the exalted lady and 
the simple cottars An attendant of ready tactis John Brown, 
and had he not been so I will be bound to say the Queen, in 
spite of al! her gracious condescension, would have been a 
teiror in the homes where she is a most welcome visitor. 
Her Majesty sometimes makes her calls upon ‘* unfortunate” 
days—when a ‘‘ cleaning” is going on, and there is a thorough 
turn-up in the household. On such occasions an ordinary 
herald would be nonplussed probably, but not he. Cvolly 
seeking out the gudewife, he informs her officially that the 
Queen is at her door, and in the sawe breath rates her soundly 
for not being prepared to receive her ‘‘ Majesty.” He does 
not leave her in the lurch, however, but vigorously sets to 
work to whisk pails and brooms out of sight, and make things 
straight before the Royal visitor appears on the scene.— Vorth 
British Mail. 

——— ee 


IN ALGIERS. 


Jackals are very common, and their sharp cry can often be | 


heard at a little distance from the town, auswered by the 
farious barking ot all the dogs within hearing. ‘There is very 
little shooting to be had in the neighborhood of Algiers; a 
few snipe, woudeocks, and partridges can be got, but that is 
about all without going into the interior of the country. 
Birds seem scarce altogether, and though ours is supposed to 


Not a herb could be gathered but at given seasons | pottery, different sorts of gauze, and soft materials for making 
indicated by them; nor a cure effected without their pro-| cloaks or dresses, tables and ornaments of bamboo, brass 


much sooner than in England. The cuckoo’s voiceemay be 
heard in the spring, and plenty of nightingales singing day 
and night. One great amusement here is the *‘shopping,” 
for there are things to suit every taste; Kabyle and Moorish 


‘trays, and Kabyle arms and jewellery, are a few of the most 
tempting things. It takes some time to become accustomed to the 
Eastern moce of bargaining for everything that one buys, | 
but any one who can do it well can generally get things at 
{about half the price that is first asked. he special handi- | 
| work of the place is embroidery of different sorts, which the 
| Arabs do extremely well in gold and silver on loather or on 
| velvet; and another very common employment is wood paint 
|ing, which is generally done in the most brilliant colors, 

| briggtened still more with gilding. ‘The tables and brackets 

| of tnis work are very pretty. One particular sort of embroid: | 
|ery is best done at a school of Arab girls, kept by a Madame 
Luce, who came to Algiers in 1832, and, struck with compas- | 

}sion for the gross ignorance of the Arab women, conceived 

{the bold and original idea of starting a school in which she 

| might teach the poor little girls some employment, and at the 
same time give them an idea of cleanliness and comfort. For 
several years she studied the Arabic language, collected funds 
for her scheme, and made herself a friend in Arab families ; 
and in 1845 she received permission from government to open 
the school at her own risks; and though discouraged on every 
hand, she fought through all difficulties, and now the school is 

a recognised institution, and the number of girls bas increased 
from three or four to two hundred and fifty. ‘The parenis 
stipulate that no religious instruction shall be given, but Ma- 
dame Luce would train them to live at least the moral life en- 

joined by their own creed. ‘The school is in the old Arab 
town. After climbing up the rough steps of a dark, steep 
little street, you find yourself in a Moorish honse, with old 
carved oak doors, the long narrow reoies (some cf them about 
nine feet by thirty-nine) built round «a courtyard, large marble 
pillars supporting balconies into which all the rooms open. 

And it is a most picturesque sight to see all the little girls, 
varying from four to about eighteen years of age, sitting on 
the floor, or on low stools, doing their tine delicate embroidery 
on frames before them, dressed in light gauzy materials of the 
brightest colors, a round red cap on their head, and their hair 
and hands, or sometimes only the nails, dyed red with henna. 
In going about the town, what strikes one most is the endless 
variety in the costumes ofthe inhabitants—Jews, Arabs, 
Kabyles, Mozabites, Negresses, etc., all dressing differently, 
and in bright, beautiful colors. The Arab women with the 
haik and white veil covering all but their dark eyes, look like 
ghosts gliding in and ont of the crowd; but when at home 
they too dress in a gorgeous way. The jewels they wear are 
quaint, aud ofa very rough beauty ; for if the stones are real, 
they do not mind their being full of flaws, and irregular in 
shape and color; their pearls are rough, and the Arab women 
grease them, that their color may be yellow; the diamonds 
are set in lead, which gives them a dull, heavy look. We 
went once toan Arab wedding, and as both the families were 
rich, the dresses and jewels worn by the ladies were most 
splendid. ‘The bride herself—a poor little thing of fourteeun— 
looked anything but happy, seated on a cushion on the floor, 
while her mother and a professional dresser painted, powdered, 








and gilded her face, plaited her hair, and then dressed her up 
in costly clothes, with all the family jewels heaped upon her. 
All the time her toilet was going on, three frightful negresses 
played and sang wild Arab music close to the bride’s ear, and 
others, down-stairs, uttered the curious cry of joy which isa 
sort of trill on one high note. Little garlands of white jessa- 
mine blossoms were given away to every one, and when ail 
was ready she was led to her husband, who was awaiting her 
in another room. He was a very ugly man, more than twice 
her age, and when the poor little bride saw him, she burst in- 
to te.rs in a most pitiful way. We wished very much that an 
artist could have been with us, for there were so many beauti- 
ful Arab ladies sitting round on divansand cushions; but as 
no man except a near relation may see a woman unveiled, our 
wish was a vain one. On our way down-stairs after the wed- 
ding, we saw,the servants of the household seated in a ring on 
the floor, eating from one large dish of conscoussou, which is 
the privcipal food of the Arabs; it is made of the semoule of 
Algerian hard wheat, and if only mixed with good butter it is 
very nice to eat. But what the Arabs generally give us is 
made with bad butter, and it is almost impossible to swallow 
it, however much we may wish to please the kind giver, who 
stands close by, urging us to eat more, and almost forcing it 
into one’s mouth in his hospitality. Matters were not mended 
bya friend of mine, who dexterously conveyed the rancid 
morsels into a handkerchief on her lap; for as in a hasty 
search for coppers the contents of the handkerchief were scat- 
tered over the upturned faces of an expectant crowd, it must 
somewhat have diminished the satisfaction which her apparent 
good appetite had afforded her host.— Leisure Llour. 


—_2—___——_ 
THE TOMB OF SCOTT’S AMY ROBSART. 


Mr. L. P. Earwaker, B.A., honorary secretary to the Oxford 
Architectural and Historical Society, has forwarded the fol- 
lowing interesting account to the Oxford Undergraduates’ 
Journal ; “ Rev. J. Burgon, the Viear of St. Mary’s, has 
caused an inscription to be cut on the top one of the three 
steps leading to the chancel of St. Mary’s Church commemo- 
rating the site of the interment of the ill-fated Amy Robsart. 
The inscription is as follows: ‘ In a vault of brick, at the up- 
per end of this quire, was buried Amy Robsart, wife of Lord 
Robert Dudley, K. G., Sunday, 22d September, A.D. 1560. 
We have often wondered why no stone was ever placed to 
mark the site of Lady Dudley's tomb, for it has long been 
known that she was buried with great pomp ‘in the Church 
of our Lady in the towne of Oxforde.’ 

“ The full account of the funeral ceremony is given in a 
very illegible manuscript among the Dugdale manuscripts in 
the Bodleian, but it is unfortunately far too long to quote 
here. It contains numerous interesting passages as showing 
the great pomp aud ceremony with which the body was 
brought from ‘ Glocester College a lytell without the towne 
of Oxforde’ to St. Mary’s Church, where, ‘in the mydell eyle 
in the upper ende, was made a hersee’ with all due appurte- 
nances. The procession to the church must have been on 


hearse, and on ‘ eche syde of the hersse stood 2 gentlemen 
holdinge the bannerroles, and at the feet stood he that held 
the great banner, aad then the service began, first ‘ sarteyn 
prayers, then the 10 commandments, the quire answering in 
Peykesor ge, then the Pystle and the Gospell began, and after 
the Gospell the offeringe’ and when this was finished ‘ the 
sermon began, made by Doctor Babyngton, whose antheme 
was Beati mortui qui in Domino moriuntur, 

“ The more the death of Lady Amy Dudley is investigated 
the clearer does it appear that the traditional eccounts are 
almost entirely wrong. An inquest was held with all due 
formalities immediately after the event, and after a long in- 
quiry a verdict of accidental death was returned. It is a 
snirce of great regret to all lovers of historical truth that 
Mickie’s well-known ballad of Cumnor-hall, and Sir Walter 
Seots still more famous novel of ‘ Kenilworth, should 
“se ha o perpetuate historical fallacies long sivce proved to be 
false.” 

—_—_2s——__—. 


COQUETTES. 


There are few people who do not desire to be held in the 
very best estimation by their neighbors. We shall not, then, 
be accounted libellous in asserting that admiration is very 
sweet to women. Even the artless village maid, when she 
hears for the first time the clumsy compliments of some 
rustic youth, blushes with grateful pleasure, the blood literally 
dances in her veins, and from that time a new world lies 
open before her. She feels that a practical recognition of 
her might has been given, a genuine tribute paid to her 
beauty and her powers of fascination; and however simple 
and innocent she may be, it is something extremely remark- 
able if she does not cultivate those powers which provide her 
with that which gives her so much pleasure. In the very 
nature of things this must be so. Life would be an intolera- 
ble burden unless we felt that our existence was in some 
Way necessary to some one else’s—that we possessed power 
for good or for evil over other people. In complimenting a 
woman, & man is recognising this power in the only way 
that he can, and she is made aware that if she is a unit in 
the vast universe, she is not at any rate a cipher. It is very 
well known that there are village maidens who tantalize 
poor youths in a most cruel manner, playing with them as a 
cat does with a mouse, and ultimately casting them adrift. 
And it is also equally notorious that their more experienced 
sisters, who have been cradled in the lap of society from 
the very day of their birth, act in quite as wicked a 
manner. 

But this is not at all surprising. There are very few 
spheres open to ordinary women. They cannot all become 
celebrated as authors and painters; and there is at present 
an unreasonable prejudice in the miads of many people 
against their appearing in public. The most that the ma- 
jority, who are of ordinary intelligence and in no way re- 
markable, can do is to remain quietly at home until chance 
brings unto them a being from whom they can exact know- 
ledge. They cannot go about seeking notoriety—or, in other 
words, admiration, which is undoubtedly what all but very 
strong natures crave after; and as they must find a field in 
which to exercise those powers which lie within them, it is 
not to be wondered at that so many indulge in coquetting. 
The higher and better minded women, of course, do not do 
this. For the sake of temporarily gratifying their vanity, 
they will not lacerate a human heart, even though it does 
belong to a man; but the giddy, the thoughtless, and the 
shallow indulge in the pastime with infinite zest. 

While a girl is young, and all her powers of fascination 
are unimpaired, the game of coquetting is a very enjoyable 
and engrossing one. It tickles her vanity to be surrounded 
by a group of gentlemen, all of them anxious to obtain a 
smile or a word from her, to the ignoring of the others. It 
is very entertaining to her to see the half-disguised mortifica- 
tion and jealousy of the majority if, for the time being, she 
favors one more than she does the rest. She feels naturally 
elated at the thought that she can bring those to her feet 
who make such a stirin the outside world. That is an ac- 
knowledgment of her influence which no one can ignore ; 
and if it isa matter of considerable difficulty to bring a man 
to her feet, when at last success crowns her efforts her tri- 
umph is very sweet indeed. There is the pleasure of spurn- 
ing him, and boasting to her friends that she has made one 
more conquest. Besides, the labor itself is an agreeable 
break in the dull monotony of her life. In order to display 
her many points to the best advantage, she has an opportu- 
nity of exercising those intellectual powers which might 
otherwise lie dormant. She is troubled by few twinges of 
conscience on account of the misery and heart-buining she 
causes, for she regards the whole tribe of men as her lawful 
prey, who are to be treated just as her own sweet will di- 
rects. If the stupid creatures choose to become gloomy 
misanthropes because they are played false by a coquette, 
that is their look-out, and no concern of hers. Besides, she 
has an undefined impression that men’s hearts can only be 
wounded temporarily ; they are such big, burly, coarse crea- 
tures that it is not likely they should possess such acute sen- 
sibilities as frail women. One or two rebufts will do the.a a 
great deal of good by knocking some of the superfluous con- 
ceit out of them, And so at the onset of her career the co- 
quette plunges into the amusement of flirting with infinite 
zest, and does as much damage in a short time as possible. 
But as she grows older her triumphs become fewer and her 
disappointments many. Her powers of attraction grow 
less ; unconsciously she acquires an overbearing demeanor, 
the natural result of her many victories. She gets the no- 
tion into her head that men are bound to admire and pay 
their homage to her; that, as a superior creature, she has a 
right to demand their openly expressed admiration. And so 
she does not take the trouble to make herself very agreeable 
to them. She assumes a half-defiant attitude, and snubs and 
ridicules them unmercifully. Strange as it may (and does) 
appear to the coquette, they do not like this sort of thing, 
and are not attracted thereby. The consequence is that they 
rather avoid than court her society. She becomes, too, as fit- 
ful and changeable as an April day ; one moment she will be 
gushingly sentimental and confidential, and the next cold 
and distant and bitingly sarcastical. Then, again, her repu- 
tation gets impaired ; for at last the truth leaks out that she 
is a coquette. Peop'e decline to place themselves within 





that Sunday morning, now over 300 years ago, a very im- 
posing sight, for ‘after the pore men and women in gownes’ | 
came the ‘ Universities, 2 and 2 together, according to the| 
degrees of the colleges, and before every house their officers | 
with their staves, then ‘the quire in surplesses singenge, 
and after them the minestar.’ After them followed the 
officials from the Heralds’ College, all in their mourning 
habits, and ‘ the corpes borne by 8 talle yeoman, for the way | 
was farre, then the chief mourners and others, and lastly, 
‘the Mayor of Oxford and his bretiren, they entered in at 





reach of her baleful influence, for they shrink back from the 
probability of being tritled with. Her voice is to them that 
of the syren, and her eyes as the Jight of the will-o’-the- 
wisp, luring poor mortals on to a miserable fate. And so, 
if she is not altogether avoided, her society is courted only 
by those who mean just as little and are as heartless as she 
is, who are proof against all her assaults, and who have no 
objeciion to carry a flirtation to its most extreme limits, 
and end the matter there. They will press her with mean- 
ingless compliments,and praise her in deftly-turned sentences ; 
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more sincere admirers. 


She is only getting paid back in her own coin. 


but the compliments have no charm for her, because she 
knows they are meaningless, and are very ditterent to those 
which wee addressed to her in earlier times by clumsier but 
And the delights of a true friendship 
are denied her; she is deserted upon the first opportunity ; 
for in dealing with her men have few qualms of conscience. 
The end of 
the matter is that she, too, frequently becomes really crossed 
in love; the man upon whom she has set her heart ignores 


you narrowly and suspiciously when you are first introduced 
to her. 


widened in these latter days. 
that past which, though everyone conspires to abuse, all 
love so well. But it is an honor to possess such an old ser- 
vant as we have described; and, though she meddles more 
than she ought, and tattles more than is sometimes agreeable 
to the objects of her conversation, she is to be treasured. 


The gulf which separates master from servant has 
She is, then, almost a relic of 








to her side. ‘Then is she miserable, and feels what a mistake 
she has made. But her humiliation 1s not compiete. As 
years roll on, admirers grow scarcer and scarcer until there 
are none left. She becomes soured in disposition, and ulti- 
mately developes into an old maid or contracts a loveless mar- 
riage.—Graphie. 

——__—_——_—— 


OLD SERVANTS. 


Old servants are not always unmixed blessings. Their 
virtues are, no doubt, numerous. Their devotion is un- | 

uestionable, their integrity above suspicion, and their in- 
p coven undeniable. The fact that they have grown old in the 
service of their employers is sufficient evidence of this. But, 
then, they have counterbalancing defects, As a rule, they 
are not particularly good tempered, and, invariably, they are 
fond of meddling in aflairs which concerns them not. After 
a certain time has elapsed, they think they are quite justified 
in constituting themselves members of a family, and speak as 
if it is out of the power of anyone to sever their connection 
with it. This, as a proof of their faithfulness, is very cheer- 
ing, but, occasionally, it leads to unpleasant consequences. 
Thev are, too often, of a garrulous tendency, and nothing 
pleases them more than to gossip confidentially with kindred 
cronies about those whom they serve. Occasionally, by these 
means, matters are made public which those most interested 
would rather remain private. If a young hopeful reaches 
home “screwed,” or if there are occasional domestic dis- 
agreements, the facts become known, and, as usual in such 
cases, lose nothing in the telling. True, the multifarious 
virtues belonging to the family are, perhaps, expatiated upon, 
and glowing pictures painted of its wealth and importance, 
but this hardly compensates for the mischief done in other 
ways. Moreover, the old servants get the idea into their 
heads that the members of the family to which they are at- 
tached, are under immense obligations to them—under obliga- 
tions which can never be repaid. They are, also, the victims 
of the delusion that they cannet possibly be done without. 
This they are not backward in proclaiming to those whom 
they honot with their confidence. But their active inter- 
ference is what is most to be dreaded. They are as watchful 
of the family property as if it were their own, and become 
fidgetty and morose when itis treated badly by those to whom 
it belongs. They decide in their own minds hew things 
should be, and are ruffled if they do not turn out exactly as 
they like. They are opposed to changes and reforms of all 
kinds, and object most strenuously to their management 
being interfered with. They approve or disapprove of guests 
who may be invited to the house, and their approval or dis- 
approval has a vez great influence upon the way in which 
they treatthem. Those whom they do not like, no power can 
induce them to meet with more than bare civility, and they 


her as a heartless coquette, nor can all her devices bring him | 


ITer honesty, disinterestedness, and faithfulness are qualities 
Revie. 


——_.—_—_— 
THREE ON THE PRAIRIE. 


Three on the prairie: Lilian Wynne, 
Bold Will Bray, and Geoft-ey Lyle, 
Lovers both. Is it parlous sin, 
If she for each hath a glance and smile ? 
Will is brawny and bearded black, 
Geoff has eyes of a quiet grey; 
Which of the two it were best to back, 
For touch or honor or test of fray, 
Cool Geotf Lyle, or bold black Will, 
Who could tell? Not light-heart Lil. 


Wil! has the front of a swart-lock’d Jove, 
Geof has a quiet Pythian face ; 
Who in the dance like Will can move ? 
Geoff has wit and a winsome grace. 
Will would charge like the wind-lashed sea, 
Geoft stand firm while an earthquake shook ; 
Will's bold eyes have a conquering glee, 
There is steadfast siege in Geoff's still look. 
Which of them nearest ber heart doth dwell, 
How should brown-cyed Lilian tell ? 


Meanwhile, pleasant it is to ride, 
Quietly over the roiling plain ; 
Three on the prairie—side by side. 
Such a gallant at either rein, 
Who might boast of the township’s girls ? 
Lilian Wynne hath witch-brown eyes. 
Glancing under her tumbling curls, 
Now to the right, now left, there flies 
A smile-winged dartlet. What if it kill 
Cool Geoft Lyle, or bold black Will! 


Noble quarries the twain in sooth, 
Worthy tie lure of a town coquette ; 
Softest creatures have least of ruth, 
Beauty’s weapons are dart and net. 
Flattery bold from bold black Will, 
Wakes Lil’s laugh in a musical rush ; 
Yet quiet looks are the looks that kill. 
Is it Geoft’s cool glance that brings the blush, 
When Lilian turneth her eyes away, 
And smiles her sweetest on bold Will Bray ? 


Doth Geoffrey chafe ? Nay, never a whit. 











lace almost insuperable difficulties in the way of their satis- 
actory entertainment. Nor are they afraid to speak their 
minds in reference to them when they can get congenial 
listeners. Of course, those whom they take kindly to are 
accorded the most hacdsome treatment in every way. They 
are not afraid to condemn extravagances in plain English, 
and hint that their masters and mistresses are culpably court- 
ing ruin and disgrace. They consider that they ought to be 
consulted—in an indirect way, at any rate—before a matri- | 
monial alliance is arranged, and deep are the murmurings if 
such a one is not to their liking. They will not be withheld 
from circulating unfavorable criticisms in reference to the 
wolf who is invading the fold; and their impotency only 
makes them the more bitter. In short, there is no department 
ef the domestic system into which they do not consider that 
they have a perfect and indisputable right to enter. Over 
their fellow servants they exercise what is, perhaps, a whole- 
some terrorism. Stern is their discipline and inflexible their 
rule. There are few domestics who fail to quail before their 
stern glances, or to move with alacrity when they command. 
Whatever indulgencies they claim for themselves, they are in- 
flexible in their determination that their underlings shall 
take no liberties, but, on the contrary, be made to know their 

laces. 

These old servants do, sometimes, stand in a certain degree 
of awe of the absolute heads of the household, and yield 
them an implicit if not an unquestioning obedience. It is 
the sons and daughters whom they have, perhups, nursed as 
children, tiat they attempt to tyrannize over, and whose 
authority they scornfully reject. They are, at once, the good 
and evil geniuses of youthful beings. Though quick to scold 
an unlucky culprit themselves, they are the first to comfort 
him when he has incurred the marked displeasure of father 
or mother. In bis hours of tribulation the young rascal may 
safely fly to them for consolation and substantial comfort, 
when he will be called all the endearing names which a | 
human tongue can be expected to utter, But if he interferes 
with their cherished arrangements, violent is their wrath, and 
though shortlived, to the youthful mind itis terrible while it 
lasts. They are instrumental in shielding many older 
offenders from the effect of their wrong-doing. But, long 
afer the children have grown up, they treat them with much 
atlection but Jittle respect, and upon the former attempting 
to éxert authority are wounded to thequick. They have cer- 
tain ideas as to what the sons and daughters of their masters 
should do, and are pained to see taem acting in opposition to 
them. Occasionally, of course, old servants quarrel with 
those whom they serve, but they resemble a worn-out dog, 
{nasmuch as ‘heir bark is worse than their bite. It is in vain 
for any master or mistress to think of sending them abeut 
their business. When told to take warning they intimate 
that they will do no such thing; they have stood by the 
family up to the present time, and are not going to desert it 
in their old age. But when they see things as they ought not 
to be, they must speak; and the poor creatures depart 
mumbling asd grumbling to their own territory. They 
quickly forget that anything has been said about their leav- 
ing, and go on just as if nothing had happened. Indeed, 
it is questionable whether some of them could be taught to 
regard a notice to leave in any other light than that of a 

yaderous joke; and it is ceriain that many would have to 
positively ejected before they would depart. The house 
is there, and the family is there, and in both they have a 
vested interest as long as they live, 

The old sesvant is not so common as she used to be. _ It is 
only occasionally, now-a-days, that we encounter households 











Who are almost dominated by an ancient dame, who scans 


He smiles deep down in his still grey eyes; 
Steady and straight on the roan he'll sit, 

While Will, the dare-devil, stoops, and tries 
To trap the little white hand that plays 

With the snowy mane of the matchless mare. 
Quietly wanders his steadfast gaze. 

Hold! what is it he seeth there ? 
Ilis frame is fire, and his glance a kn ‘fe, 
A couchant statue stirred to life! 


Prattle and dalliance done with now, 

Stilled the laugh, and the blush gone white. 
Fire in their rear, like fire they go, 

With loosened reins, and teeth set tight. 
Not one tick of the clock to spare, 

Fire hath wings, and they can but ride ; 
Geotlrey’s roan and the milk-white mare, 

Pound o’er the prairie stride for stride. 
Stout, but no flyer is Bray’s black nag, 
The spurs bite deep, but the hoof will lag. 


Fire hath wings, and the black clouds roll, 

And the red flames chase them like tongucs from 

hell. 

Now pest! for the mare sets foot in a hole, 

And is down and crippled. Ere tongue can tell 
Black Will hath stooped to her saddle-bow, 

And lifted Lil unscathed to his own. 
Cool Geott checks rein, for the black is slow, 

And grips Will’s bridle and leapeth down. 
But black Will hisses: “ Fool! loose your hand, 
Or by Heaven, ll brain you where you stand.” 


There is masterful light in the cool grey eyes, 
“ My horse for her, Will,” is all he’ll say, 

As he lifts her on to his roan, “ Now fly! 
Two msy be saved, not three—I stay ! 

Oft, Will, off!” But they pause—dumb, chill, 
Irresolute. Ah, but the flames pause not! 

The grey eyes glitter, “ Good-bye dear Lil!” 
One burning kiss on her mouth. A shot! 

And prone on his face lies Geoflrey—dead, 

By the short sure means of an ounce of lead. 


Saved? Oh! ay. Geoff's rattling roan 
Cartied her safe, and the black made shift 
To beat the flames, by some lengths alone, , 
For a prairie tire, sirs, followeth swift. , 
Lil’s brown eyes dropt many a tear, 
For the lover that’s dead—for a time—looks best, 
And Geoff was dust on his prairie bier. 
They tell me a suicide never may rest ; 
But Td rather lie with Geotlrey low, 
Than stand in the shoes of many I know. 


And Lil's brown eyes, well, they quickly dried, 

One can’t weep on till the crack of doom. 

Tn sooth she made the bewitchingest bride, 

And bold Will Bray was a dashing groom. 
But whether she finds him in heart or brain, 

All that my cool-eyed Geoff could be, 

Who died for her on that blazing plain, 

Isa thing you must question of Lil, not me. 
Was she worthy of Geotl? Well, scarcely so! 
It’s the way of this thing called love you know. 

—All the Year Round. 


of which it is impossible to estimate the value —Liberal 


HOW COMMON SENSE EXPLAINS THE 
POSITION OF SOILS AND ROCKS. 


Suppose then, (to argue from the known to the unknown, ) 
that you were watching men cleaning out a pond. Atop, 
perhaps, they would come to a layer of soft mud, and under 
that toa layer of sand. Would not common sense tell you 
that the sand was there first, and that the water had lsil 
down the mud on the top of it?) Then, perhaps, they might 
come to a layer of dead leaves. Would not commen sense 
tell you that the leaves were there before the sand above 
them? Then, perhaps, to a layer of mud again. Would not 
common sense tell you that the mud was there before the 
leaves? And so on down to the bottom of the pond, where, 
lastly, I think common sense would tell you that the bottom 
of the pond was there already, before all the layers which 
were laid down on it. Is not that simple common sense ? 
Then apply that reasoning to the soils and rocks in any spot 
on earth. If you made a deep boring, and found, as you 
would, in many parts of this kingdom, that the boring, after 
passing through the soil of the field, entered clays or loose 
sands, you would say theclays were there before the soil. 
If it then went down into sandstone, you would say—would 
you not?—that sandstone must have been here before the 
clay; and however thick—even thousands of feet, it might 
be, that would make no difference to your judgment. If next 
the boring came into quite different recks; into a dilfereat 
sort of sandstone and shales, and among them beds of coal, 
would you not say: These coal-beds must have been here 
before the sandstones? And if you found in those coal-beds 
dead leaves and stems of plants, would you not say: Those 
plants must have been laid down here before the layers above 
them, just as the dead leaves in the pond were? If you then 
came to a layer of limestone, would you not say the same ? 
And if you found that limestone full of shells and corals, 
dead, but many of them quite perfect, some of the corals 
plainly in the very place mm which they grew, would you not 
say—These creatures must have lived down here before the 
coal was laid on top of them? And if, lastly, below the 
lime-stone you came to a bottom rock quite different avain, 
would you not say—The bottom rock must have been here 
before the recks on the top of it? And if that bottom rock 
rose up a few miles off, two thousand feet, or any other 
height, into hills, what would you say then? Would you 
say, “ Oh, but the rock is not bottom rock; is not under the 
lime-stone here, but higher than it. So perhaps in tis part 
it has made a shift, and the highlands are younger than the 
lowlands; for see, they rise so much higher?” Would not 
that be about as wise as to say that the bottom of the pond 
was not there before the pond mud, because the banks round 
the pond rose higher than the mud ?—Charles Kingsley. 


> —_-— 


SUPER- 


THE JAPANESE. 


The complexion of the Japanese is yellowish, with a little 
brown ; their eyes are small, their hair is black, straight, and 
coarse. The dress is very peculiar. The men wear robes 
of differing lengths, one being worn upon the other, until a 
man will sometimes carry four or five robes at once. They 
are girt round the waist with a broad sash. The sleeves are 
very large, and, being partly closed at the ends, are used as 
pockets, in which are carried various little articles of pro- 
perty. In the sleeves, for example, they carry squares of 
white paper which serve as pocket-handkerchicfs, and which 
are always thrown away when used. They esteem our habit 
of retaining our pocket-handkerchiefs after use, a very dirty 
one. In these sleeve-pockets, also, the Japanese guest will 
carry off the remains of the feast to which he has been in- 
vited, such being the custom of this strange country. This 
must be remembered if our visitors carry out the custom 
here! The hair of the men is dressed ina very singular 
manner. The front and temples of the head are shaved, as 
in China, and the rest of the hair is made into a tail, as with 
the Chinese. But the hair is not allowed to grow to iss full 
length and hang down the back; it is made into a short 
queue or braid, about three inches in length and as thick as 
the finger, and is turned up over the top of the head. In 
European court-dress the trousers worn only come to the 
knee ; but in Japan the custom is reversed in a very strange 
way. When the nobles appear before the emperor, they wear 
a pair of trousers with legs fully twice as long as those of 
the wearer, so that in walking they trail a yard or so on the 
ground. Walking in such garments is an art which recuires 
very long practice; and even when learned, it is nothing 
more than an ungainly shuffle; and the poor courtier is in 
danger every moment of coming down in a very undignified 
way on his face. The women’s dress is almost like that of 
the men—only the materials are generally finer, and the 
sash round the waist is broader. Both men and women 
wear stockings made like mittens, having a separate place 
for the great toe; this enables them to wear the peculiar 
sandals and clogs of the country, some of which raise the 
foot of the wearer six inches above the ground. The chief 
difference between masculine and feminine attire lies in the 
hair. This is allowed to grow on the women; and they take 
extraordinary pains to twist it into all manner of fantastic 
patterns. The hair-pins are used for adornment. They are 
seven or eight inches in length, and half an inch wide. 
They are made of tortoiseshell, carved wood, ivory, and 
glass. Sometimes a woman will wear a dozen or more of 
these pins in her hair, so that at a little distance her head 
looks as if a bundle of firewood had been stuck loosely into 
it. To add to this strange appearance, the women cover 
their faces and necks with white paint; the natural pink cf 
the lips is rendered disgusting by a layer of red paint, the 
white teeth are blackened, and the eyebrows are pulled out. 
Mr. Oliphant, in his work on Japan, may well say, “ The 
ghastly appearance of the Japanese women produces a most 
painful and disagreeable effect.’ The present embassy is 
very numerous, but unhappily it does not, we believe, in- 
clude any Japanese women; or we might hope they would 
be led by their visit to give up this hideous custom. —Ov,r 
Own Fireside. 

—_ -_ => —_—_—_ 


M. THIERS WHEN A RISING YOUNG MAN. 


One day, a few months before the Revolution of 1830, a 
friend of mine, M. Auguste Bernard, who had just re- 
turned from the Antilles with a large fortune, said to me: “I 
want to bring together the two men upon whom in all the 
world I have founded the greatest hopes—yourself and M. 
Thiers. He writesin the National, and you serve the Bour- 
bon cause; but we won’t take a tablecloth for a fleg, and we 
will leave politics under the table.” I had a sneaking kind- 
ness for M. Thiers as one of the most sympathetic men in 
the enemy’s camp, and I accepted the invitation. We ail 
three dined at Very’s, in the Palais Royal, which was then 
considered a-neutral restaurant. I saw a very small man 
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energy, standing on his legs as if ever ready for action, the| follows his jerky fancies from one sentence to another, like a | ter clothing, and especially ofthat to be worn next the skin, 
heat and neck well poised, the forehead expressive of every | snipe-shooter flounderir 
vatiety of intellectual faculty, soft eyes, firm, compressed | marsh. 





ig 


g, popping, and perspiring in an Irish | 
He will go epigram-hunting through a whole series | 


s, short hand, but well opened, as if carrying the heart) of chapters, at the most critical point of his narrative. A| 


upou it, ‘Po the vulgar he might have appeared ugly. But|single word (take “ Waterloo,” in -a certain part of Les | 


saw at once in his physiegnomy that intellectual beauty | 


dor of mind from the most ungrateful body. 
is 

consciousness of his power. 
and the exquisite fount of education. 
spoke Just, and listened very little to answers. 


which fully excused the volubility of his lips. It was easy to 
see that he had been early aceustomed to be listened to by 
his tricnds. His speech, while persuasive, was simple and 
unpretendiag, Although we said we would not talk poli- 
ties he very soon went into them, and without anger, but 
with tremendous severity, tempered only by consideration 
for my known opinions, he proceeded to cut up Charles 
X. and the Restoration. I saw that there was saltpetre 
enough in him to blow up a dozen dynasties. But what 
struck me most, and what convinced me of the great su- 
periority of this young man, was the contempt he had for 
his own party. That is a virtue which generally comes 
only with old age, but which his precocious mind enabled him 
to have in his youth. I quitted him, convinced that it was 
all over with the Restoration, since Providence had raised up 
against it such a powerful enemy. But at the same time I 
was charmed to have met with an opponent worth fighting, 
anda man so infinitely superior to the legions of mediocri- 
ties with whom he was connected.—Lamartine’s Souve nirs. 
a 


DANCING. 


Dancing is perhaps the oldest amusement in the world, and 
too natural not to outlive all opposition, yet while we often 
hear it disparaged, we scarcely ever hear it defended for its 
extreme reasonableness, A small book entitled ‘‘ Dancing in 
a Right Spirit,” 1s the only attempt of the kind I have met 
with, but the author has greatly limited himself by considering 
the question in one direction only. Whilst very rightly and 
sensibly reminding us how dancing was a religious pastime 
among the Jews, and bow it is nowhere forbidden, but rather 
commended, in the Bible, he leaves untouched any considera- 
tion apart from the Bible, and much may be said in favor of 
dancing from an artistic point of view. As beauty of color 
isto the eye, so is the luxury of quick, easy motion to the 
healthy frame. All young things delight to skip and dance. 
When it hears quick, lively music the child must dance ; it is 
an irresistible, spontaneous instinct, as much as to use its 
young voice and shout and laugh and sing out its merriment. 
It is the first praise of the child to its Creator. By enjoying 
the hfe He gives it, the child unwittingly, unconsciously, 
praises Him iu its bright, swift motion, as hereafter it will do 
consciously in a maturer form by the life it will lead to His 
glory. So in the childhood of maukind, men danced before 
God in the full joy of their hearts. It was a kind of praise 
to God from these children of the earth's earlier days, and as 
much the right and natural mode for them to express praise, 
as it is row the right and natural mode for children to enjoy 
themselves. Whatever gives us highest enjoyment is most 
appropriately connected with religion ; and as physical enjoy- 
ment comes before mental, dancing formed a part of religious 
ceremonial before more recondite rituals or more abstract 
ideas superseded it. When that time came dancing slipped 
out of the religious sphere. And not only that, but in process 














of time a grim theology, which would banish all cheerfulness 


from life, did its best to condemn dancing, together with 
many other innocent and natural amusements, as sin. But 
such gloomy views of things are too unnatural to retain the 


world in their bondage, so dancing is still an enjoyment to 


thousands ; and when nature’s pre-eminent right of guidance 


is more and more recognised, dancing will again assume its 
place amongst the arts which add beauty and joy to our lives, 
and, though no longer amongst the rites of religion, will, far 
from being considered hurtful to the religious sentiment, be 
seen to be a furtherance thereof in the same manner as are 
painting, music, and all other branches of the joyous and 


beautiful. — Vietoria Magazine. 


 - 


THE DEATH RATE AS AFFECTED BY GREAT 
NATIONAL DISTURBANCES. 


Great wars or other national convulsions are followed by 
an increase in the rate of sudden, violent and unnatural 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, soon after the outbreak of 


deaths. 
our own civil war, predicted that deaths from beart-diseases 
would, for many years, exceed their old proportion in the 
total mortality; and the result has verified his prophecy, 
which indeed was based on a familiar medical experience. 
We incline to think that careful statistics would show a like 
increase in deaths from violence and from self-destruction. 
The fact is well attested, so far as concerns suicides, which in 
France, during the past year, have caused a death record un- 
precedented and prodigious. 


1871. 


*gainst_ self-slaughter,” 
than in our land, we judge. 


Magazine. 
——__@— 


A CRITICISM ON VICTOR HUGO. 


Viewed simply for what he is, Hugo is very great; but 
viewed for what he might have been, he is persistently dis- | 
With every fresh year of his life he has grown | 

two-fold—in power of conception and power of windiness ; | 


appointing. 


until we now recognize in him a god of the elements, indeed 
but one with more affinity to Boreas than to Apolio. 


from rhythmic fetters. His was just the sort of genius tha 


Perhaps, as| Goethe was, as Novalis described him to be, the Evangelist | 
often the case with Southern men, he had too great! of Economy, Victor Hugo is assuredly the Evangelist of | 

Modesty is a Northern virtue, | Waste. ; | 
He spoke first and | lapsed long ago under such tremendous exertions ; 
: But he} just when we expect to see him sink altogether, springs from 
spoke with a vigor, an accuracy, and an abundance of ideas} the solid earth with fresh vigor. The truth is, Hugo attempts 


A calculation made for Paris 
alone shows the almost incredible result of 4,177 suicides in 
A detailed classification ascribes the larger number, 
1.877,as might be expected, to derangement of the brain. 
Next come 930 suicides from “ physical suflerings”—the 
Strongest temptation, one would think, to defy the “ canon 
but one more prevalent in France 
Disappointed love caused 701 
suicides ; family quarrels are credited with 512; extreme 
destitution with 383; fear of punishment with 22; while 
delirium tremens, resulting from the excessive use of absinthe, 
drove no less than 232 victims to voluntary death. Looking 
at this last fact, we may appreciate that mot of Trelat, who, 
contrasting, the two stimulants, brandy and absinthe, de- 
clared that if the one was l'eau de vie, the other was l'eau de 
mort. France, like the Rome to which she loves to compare 
herself, has always been prolific of suicides, but the extraor- 
dinary record of 1871 must be ascribed in some part to the 
disastrous and depressing effects of the war.—Jippincott’s 


It was 
doubtless in an unlucky moment that he first treed bimself | 10 
a jorder given above, linen being the best, but also that the 


: f ; Miserables,) is Will-o’-the-wisp enough to keep him rushing | 
which triumphs over any features, and brings out the splen-| through the dark till the reader faints for very weariness. 


If | 


A prodigy of less supreme energy would have col- | 
but he, | 





to elevate into a system the recklessness which, in his own | 
case, is sheer matter of temperament. His mind is forever 

pitched in too high a tone of excitement; febrile symptoms, | 
with him, characterize the normal intellectual condition. He 
is always high-strung, with or without provocation, evincing 
that excited French power of superficial passion, whether his 
theme be the wrongs of poor humanity or the loss of a hat at 

a railway station. A cynical foreigner would accuse him of 

attitudinizing. He spouts and strides. Not content with 

being recognized as /Exschylus, he at times affects the graces 

of La Fontaine. His humor, nevertheless, is very grim. Nor 

is his satire much better. JHis true mood is Ercles’s mood— 

your true nineteenth century heroic.—S/. Par/’s. 

AN INDIAN EXPERIENCE OF DOG 

SNAKE BITES. 

Dr. Butler, Mer Majesty’s Inspector General of Hospitals, 
Bengal Army, writes to the 7imes: “ Gen. Skinner’s letter, in 
addition to the many distressing instances recorded of death 
from hydrophobia, induces me to send a record of my own 
experience of thirty-eight years in India on that subject. 
My own impression is that short, possibly, of the prompt 
amputation of the injured limb, on the first show of hy dro- 
phobia, we have no known means of preventing its course 
to a fata! determination. It is far different with the prevent- 

ive treatment. Inthe hospitals of Southern Germany, at 
least, an eflective preventive treatment was systematically 

employed, sixty years ago; the mortality in cases of persons 
bitten by dogs indubitably rabid having then and there been 
only one percent. In India I adopted it, with slight varia- 
tion, and with invariable success. It may be effective, per- 
haps, at any time before the fatal nervous symptoms show 
themselves, but I always employed it immediately after the 
injury. ‘The German practice was to wash the wound 
thoroughly with hot water, then to paint the wound all over 
and inward with a cake of India-ink, to wash the ink out 
thoroughly until no trace of it remained ; to do this three times 
over ; to prevent for s'x weeks the healing of the wound by 
the application of lunar caustic as often as the wound began 
to close, and to keep the system slightly under the influence 
of mercury for the period. LIalways extended the period to 
two months. It is sad to read of 1-200th of the mortality in 
sume Indian district being caused by wild beasts and veno- 
mous snakes, when for snake-bite—at least, vites of the 
karnit and cobra, which limit my own experience—there is 
a certain remedy—brandy and laudanum in excessive doses, 


BITES AND 


with the most satisfactory results. —Seribner’s. 


and the International Fire Insurance Companies, 
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the material of least conducting power, as wool and silk, 
should be chosen, and the tabries should be loosely woven. 
As regards the external garments the same rules apply with 
equal force, but in this case care should be taken to remove 
overcoats and shawls when in a warm room; especially 
should this precaution be observed in the instance of the furs 
worn by ladies. The habit of wearing these articles for 
hours in succession while shopping and visiting, often so 
weakens the powers of resistance in the wearers that they be- 
come the ready victims of inflammations of the throat and 
lungs. To such an extent does this occur in New York that 
many of the mest skilful physicians advise their patients to 
discontinue the use of furs, and the advice is often followed 


_— 


FACTS AND FANCIES 





The Boston conflagration brings to grief the Humboldt 
‘The latter 
company was organised some fifteen years ago with a million 
dollars capital, but its life has been a chequered one, and 
changing officers often did not save it. It is said that the pre- 
sent managers of that company will organise a new one. 


Mr. H. W. Derby has his recent importation of pictures on 
exhibition at the National Academy of Design. 





Rey. Father Tom Burke commenced a review of Froude’s 
lectures last Monday evening, at the Academy of Music. ‘The 
famous Benedictine will follow the historian step by step, and 
thus give the relations between England and Ireland as seen 
through spectacles intensely Irish. 

A matron of Elizabeth, N. J., has just given birth to twins, 
and in her seven years of wedlock this is the third repetition 
of this dual presentation. 

Those in want of a house will be interested in an advertise- 
ment in another column, Elizabeth is the most desirable 
and accessible suburb of New York. 

The second session of the Parliament of the Province of 
Quebec was formally opened by the Lientenant-Governor, on 
Thursday, Nov.7. The latter, in his address, antag out the 
various vital questions which would require solution, alluding 
to the conflict between the Federal and local legislatures, and 
protesting against any tendency towards aught that savored of 
centralization. 


Mr. Boyle will attempt to show in his forthcoming work, 
“To the Cape for Diamonds,”’ that the difference between the 
South African diamond and the Indian or Brazilian is so great 
as to amount almost to an essential distinction, 

The declared value of horses exported in the last nine months 
from England was £137,581, of which £52,970}went to France. 
In the corresponding period of the previous year the value was 
£238,631, and of that amount £171,639 went to France. 

Paper hangings for walls are known to everybody. It is 
now proposed to use hangings made of metal, and an account 
of this new invention, which comes to us from Paris, has been 
read before the Society of Arts. ‘The metal employed is 
tinfoil, in sheets about 16 feet long, and from 30 to 40 inches 
wide. ‘The sheets are painted and dried at a high temperature, 








short of narcotism, with, of course, ligature of the limb and 
compulsory locomotion. It is nearly fif y years since this 
simple treatment was published in Bengal, and was speedily 
adopted and successfully practised by isolated indigo 
planters and native landholders. Why it should not be uni- 
versally followed is simply a marvel.” 


——_——__ > —_____ 


STEAM-ENGINES AND THEIR RELATIONS TO 
FIRE INSURANCE. 


It would be rank heresy for any orthodox insurance man to 
assert that the introduction of a steam-boiler and engine did 
not increase a hazard, and we are not going to make any 
such assertion ; but we are going to relate a few plain facts, 
nevertheless. <A fire having disabled the concern which 
furnishes power to the Economical Printing Company, at 194 
Fulton street (in which company we have a tender interest 
as stockholder and trustee), it was determined to introduce 
an engine of our own; and, after a very thorough and 
patient examination of the various patterns operating in this 
city, the BaAxTeR engine was determined upon, and a ten- 
horse machine of that pattern was duly purchased and set 
up. It has been doing its quiet work for a couple of weeks, 
and we have watched it with the most lively and critical 
interest. As asimple machine, if we wanted to describe it in 
a single word, we should say efficiency. It is compact, power- 


allude to it. L 
building in which it is contained, considered from an insu 
rance standpoint. 


all sides, except at the door where the coal is thrown in, and 
the amount of heat radiated is barely enough to keep the 
room warm. The varnish on the outer jacket has not been 
blistered, and it is never hot enough to burn the hand. So 
far as its seeming ability to give out heat or set things on fire, 
there is not a respectable stove in the entire range of our 
ecquaintance that has not tenfold greater promise; and, 
situated as it is, upon a brick platform, protected at all points, 
and well arranged, it is, so far as its incendiary ability is con- 
cerned, apparently a failure ! : 

We take this opportunity to invite the insurance fraternity, 
one and all, to visit the premises at 194 Fulton street, where 
this engine is at work for the Economical Printing Company, 
and criticise it to the full extent of their powers. We do not 
deny that machinery kas its perils to the underwriter; but, 
the question we want our friends to answer is: wherein the 
power which is driving the machinery in that printing-office 
increases the insurance risk over the power which formerly 
drove it, which was brought in by shafting from the outside. 
If we use one less stove on the premises, as we expect to do, 
we predict for them a difficult task if they attempt to point 
out the increase of danger in our new arrangement over the 
old. We beg that they will make the examination.—Jnsur- 
ance Monitor. 





—- 2. 
WINTER CLOTHING. 


In his experiments to determine the heat-conducting 





}| power of linen, cotton, wool, and silk, Sir Mumphry Davy 


und not only that these materials conducted heat in the 


needed to be bound and drilled. Let loose on the mighty | tightness or looseness of weaving possessed an important in- 
fields of prose, he knows no limit to his wanderings, and he fluence. It is therefore evident that in the selection of Win- 


ful, economical, noiseless, and good-looking; but it is not in 
regard to its efficiency as a power-producer that we now 
It issimply in regard to its bearings upon the 


The fire, which is about the same in 
volume as that contained in an ordinary-sized hotel stove, is 
literally surrounded by. water—on the top, the bottom, and 
























































and are then decorated with many different patterns, such as 
foliage, flowers, geometrical figures, imitation of wood, or 
landscapes. When decorated the sheets are varnished, and 
again dried, and are then ready for sale. 

Bad news for champagne drinkers comes from France. The 
vintage this autumn is said to be little more than one-third 
that of an average year. 

In the last nine months the vatue of railway carriages for 
passengers ,exported from England was £26,169; in the pre- 
vious year it was as much as £97,303, 

At the laying of the first stone of a new Corn Exchange at 
Bedford recently, the Duke of Bedford announced his intention 
of presenting to the town a statue of John Banyan, to be 
executed by Mr. Boehm. 

The development of the wonderful and apparently exhaust- 
less mineral resources of Australia continues on a scale which 
promises té revolutionize the commercial and business situa- 
tion of the Pacific aud exercise an important influence on the 
future of Japan and China, as well as of the American Pacific 
States. The vast continent of the Pacific Ocean, comprising 
one-fifth part of the inhabitable globe, is emerging from the 
condition of asheep and cattle range into a career of mineral 
and manufacturing wealth, This industrial activity promises 
to establish a new empire of civilization and progress. The 
auriferous products of Australia are really wonderful in their 
variety, as well as extent, especially in lead, tin and copper. 

They are to have an American journal in Rome. 

The oldest minister in the world is the Rev. Isaac Prince, 
who has been pastor of a church in Amsterdam, Hollaud, for 
the past 70 years. 

One of the most remarkable instances of literary productivity 
is that of John Oakman, an English engraver, who wrote for 
two guineas a work of two volumes ; and such was his rapidity 
that he could produce one work a week, and actually performed 
that feat for eighteen consecutive months, 

The hipporhinorrhea is stimulating the inventive talent of 
Chicago to find a substitute for ‘‘ our friend the horse.” The 
Inter-Ocean claims that the problem has been already solved 
there by the compressed air engine tried with favorably results 
upon two of the city reilway lines. 

From the English mortality returns for 1870, which have 
just been published, it appears that during the year the deaths 
of eighteen men and of sixty-three women, whose ages were 
stated to be upwards of 100 years, were registered ; and ia all, 
eighty-one persons, against sixty-three and seventy-nine 
respectively in 1869. ‘The highest ages, said to have been 
attained in 1870 were 108, by a man who died at Stone, in 
Staffordshire, and 107, by a wo:aan whe died at Huddersfield. 


One day Hiron went to see Voltaire, but did not find him at 
home. In order to excite his ire, he wrote on the dvor, ‘Old 
villain.” ‘Two days atterward he met the author of the 
** Henriade” in the street. ‘‘ I was at your house,” he said to 
Voltaire, with a sneer, ‘‘ but did not find you at howe.” “TI 
know it,” replied Voltaire ; “‘ you left your name on the door,” 


A compaty is being organized at Antwerp for the purpose of 
establishing two regular lines of steamers, one between 
Antwerp and Liverpool, and the other between Antwerp and 
Glasgow. 

The Dresden journals announce that Prince Bismarck will 
be present at the celebration of the golden wedding of the 
King and Queen of Saxony. It is stated that the Austrian 
Government will probably despatch Count Beust as ambassa- 
dor extraordinary to be present at the celebration. 
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A number of emigrants from Alsace-Lorraine left Liverpool 


on the 24th ultimo for Canada. 


German newspapers express great gratification at the gift of | 


A fire broke out on Saturday night in the City Flour Mills. 
jon Thames-st. The entire mills were destroyed. 











J 
, | ished with silver and gold enamel work and precious stones 
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| The presentation was made on behalf of the subscribers by the 


The Foreign Governments which were requested by Great Earl of Powis. 
about 15,000 Bibles by the British and Foreign Bible Society | Britain to co-operate in the movement now being made in that | 


The Oxford Undergraduats Jcvinal gives an interesting 


to the widows and families of German soldiers and others country for the suppression of the East African slave trade, | report of the restorations and repairs which have been carried 


killed in the war. The Bibles being intended not as alms but have sent replies expressing their sympathy with the cause, 


on in the university buildings during the past summer. The 


as tokens of condolence and solaces in bereavement, the pre- | but declining to unite in the active measures contemplated by greatest triumph, according to this journal, is the restoration 
sentation has not been limited to the poor, but families in | England. 


good circumstances have as thankfully accepted them. The| 


of the fine old hall at Merton to its original condition, as it had 


Captain Richard F. Burton left England on the 24th ult. by been centuries before. The roof is one of the finest, if not 


Emperor William himself has been presented with one, and | sea for Trieste. He has been obliged to undergo an operation | quite the finest, in Oxford. The restorations in the cathedral 
| on his shoulder, the results of an old blow from a single-stick, | have hitherto been mainly internal. 


has received it with thanks, 
Painter's epitaph: ‘‘ He died and made no sign.” 


The Hustern Budget says that a letter dated the 16th of 


| and has left England against the advice of his medical 
| adviser, with the wound uphealed, being unwilling to press for | the Royal Laboratories, Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, had before 


August has been received from Dr. Fischer, of the Austrian | !eave without absolute necessity. 


Polar Expedition. He says that the expedition lies off Cape 


Nassau, and that it is surrounded by ice on all-sides. The|on a trip to the Perthshire Highlands, and have visited the had d : . . ee 1 i 
temperature is unusually low for the season, the sea being | Pass of Killecrankie, Blair Athol, and Dunkeld. Others of | 12°C Cone wrong mm leaving their work, and recommended them, 


generally free from ice at this point in the months of Angust 


and September, and Dr. Fischer fears that unless a thaw 
should come on, the expedition will have to pass the winter in 


Nova Zembla instead of on the Siberian coast. The crew sre | acknowledgment of the hospitality 


in excellent health, and have provisions and clothes for three 


detachment who were staying at Burntisland entertained a 
number of the gentlemen of the district to a banquet, in 
they had received. 
Various public works in Glasgow were visited by the members 


years, besides a stock of coal which would suffice for a journey |ef the embassy there. Subsequently the ambassadors had 


of fifty days. 


been visiting Newcastle and the Tfneside district, and on the 


It is said that the prettiest tomb in Pere la Chaise is that of 24th they arrived at Bradford. They were received at Leeds 


Helen Adrianoff, a Russian ballet dancer. 

Theodore Hook tersely epitomized a publication called 
“Three Words toa Drunkard,” saying that it simply meant : 
** Pass the bottle.” 

Cardinal Luigi Amat died on Saturday last in Nice, Italy. 
He was born in Cagliari (Italy), June 21, 1796, and was made 
Cardinal in 1837. He was appointed Bishop of Palestine in 
May, 1852, and held the office of Vice-Chancellor of the Holy 
Roman Church, the local church of the City of Rome. 

A good filter is a sanitary instrument of great power. In 
the course of an examination Prof. Wanklyn bas found that 
filtration through beds of porous materials includes very 

werful chemical action, albuminoid matter being instantly 
resolved into ammonia and other products by the action of the 
filter, which, indeed, says Prof. W., behaves in this respect 
like a boiling solution of permanganate of potash. 

The number of sailing vessels wrecked or lost during the 
months of July, August, and September, 1872, it is said, 
amounted to 288, viz: 146 English, 33 French, 25 American, 
21 Norwegian, 18 German, 10 Duteb, 8 Danish, 7 Italian, 5 
Austrian, 4 Russian, 3 Swedish, 3 Portuguese, 2 Spanish, 2 
Greek, and 1 Brazilian; in this number are included 18 sail- 
ing vessels reported missing. The number of steamers lost 
during the same period amcunts to 42, belonging to the fol- 
lowing flags, (nationalities); 29 English, 8 American, 2 
Spanish, 1 Portuguese, 1 German, 1 Norwegian ; this number 
includes 1 steamer reported missing. 


t 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


The Sist anniversary of the birth of his Royal Highness 
Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, was celebrated with great 


enthusiasm by the people on Saturday last. The dawn of the 
morning was ushered in with chimes of bells and firing of 


national salutes. Al] business was suspended at the Stock 
Exchange and other public places, and extensive preparations 
made for displays of fireworks, illuminations and bonfires, 
which were | erfected brilliantly during the evening. 

The annual celebration of Lord Mayor's Day, took place on 
Saturday last. Thousands of spectators were congregated all 
along the line of march of the popular civic show from its 
first advance from the ‘‘City” to Westminster. The pro- 
cession went west through the Poultry, Cheapside, round the 
eastern and southern sides of St. Paul’s Cathedral, down 
Ludgate Hill, along Fleet-st., through Temple Bar, and so on 
by way of the Strand and Charing Cross to Westminster Hall. 
After the ceremony of swearing in the city officers had been 
performed in the presence of the Barons of Her Majesty's 
Court of Exchequer, the return to Guildhall was by the new 
route of the Victoria Embankment, Queen Victoria-st., and 
so on to the termination, The festivities of the day concluded 
with the usual banquet given by the Mayor at Guildhall. The 
members of the Cabinet (with the exception of Mr. Gladstone), 
the Foreign Ministers, leading members of Parliament, and 
the principal officers of the national and city government, 
with a large number of other distinguished guests, were pre- 


by the Mayor cf Bradford and the president of the Chamber 
of Commerce, and conducted to Bradford, where addresses 
were presented to them on behalf of the mayor and town 
council and the council of the Chamber of Commerce. The 
members of the embassy were afterwards entertained at dinner 
by the President of the Chamber. On the 22d alt. the Panchet 
Woondonk dan Ming, Minister of the second rank to the King 
of Burmah, and a member of the Burmese Embassy now 
accredited to her Majesty, visited Wolverhampton and neigh- 
borhood to inspect its manufactories. 
the Embassy are in London, where they are staying at the 
Grosvevor Hotel. 

The International Exhibition at South Kensington was finally 
closed on Saturday the 19th ult. Very few persons were 
present. On the same day a meeting of the Commissioners 
for the Vienna Exhibition of 1873 was held at Marlborough 
House under the presidency of the Prince of Wales. It was 
found that the whole ot the space allotted to Great Britain had 


applications could be received for space io the British sections 
of industrial machinery and agricultural buildings. 


Mr. Knatchbull Hugessen, M.P., Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies, delivered a lecture on Wednesday the 23d ult. to the 
members of the Deal and Walmer Institute, on ‘ ‘The Colonies 
and their Government by the Mother Country.” The hon. 
gentleman said that there had been from time to time states- 
men who let fall words from which it had been interred that 
they rated colonial possessions at a low value. For his part, 
he differed entirely from such words as these. He maintained 
as an undoubted and incontrovertible fact, that our colonies 
had been, and still were, of immense service to us; and that it 
was the duty of every patriotic Englishman to cherish the 
colonial connection and to do his utmost to strengthen the tie 
which bound and united together the mother country and the 
colonies to their great and mutual advantage. But it was not 
Ly the use of fine phrases and grand eloquent sentences that 
real practical work was to bedone. If we sincerely desired to 
make more firm that union between our colonies and our- 
selves, our best way was to make ourselves well and thoroughly 
acquainted with ali the circumstances bearing upon that union, 
and not to judge hastily, 1:ashly, or from any political preju- 
dice of any colonial question that might come before us. 


The Ladies’ Medical College, established by the Female 
Medical Society, under the presidency of Lord Shaftesbury, 
will hereafier be designated the Obstetrical College for Women, 
and it is intended to apply to Parliament for ** such an amend- 
ment of the Medical Act as will give women access to a regis- 
tered diploma in midwifery, and confer upon properly educated 
midwives a defined professional status.” Pending such legisla- 
tion, the Female Medical Society has determined eto issue 
certificates of proficiency in midwifery to ladies who have 
fulfilled the prescribed curriculum of study and passed a satis- 
factory examination. 


The Commissioner of Metropolitan Police bas issued a 





their several divisions that *‘ the question of pay will be imme- 
diately submitted to the Secretary of State for his consideration 
and decision.” 


the London carpenters and joivers held on Saturday evening 


sent. In the course of the evening, the Lord Mayor, Sir| the 19th ult., it appears that the cost of the recent strikes and 


Sydney Waterlow, proposed the health of the Foreign Minis- 
ters, coupling with it the names of Mr. Moran, the represen- 
tative of the United States, and Mr. Guttierrez, the Minister 
of Honduras. He said he was glad to have this opportunity 
of giving expression to the general feeling of satisfaction at 
the result of the Geneva arbitration. By this peaceful settle- 
ment of a dispute the glory of both nations bad been 
enhanced. America’s greatness was England’s greatness. 
Two countries, separated only by the ocean, were one in 
language, literature, and history. 
Americans, as they watched the progress of England, would 
heartily rejoice at the advance she made. Mr. Moran replied 


briefly in acknowledgment of the compliments paid his 


country. Lord Selborne (late Sir Roundell Palmer), in a few 


happy remarks, dwelt on the satisfactory termination of the 
Alabama dispute, and udvised the payment of the Geneva 
award without grumbling. Lord Granville responded to the 
He referred at length tothe 
Treaty of Washington and the successful carrying out of its 
Arbitration, he said, was not always possible, 
particularly when national feelings were aroused on both | been averted. 
sides. He rejoiced that England adopted it, althotigh, as the 


toast to Her Majesty's Ministers. 


provisions. 


lock-outs was £7,252. Of this sum £5,394 was contributed by 
the trade itself, £548 by other trades, and £1,034 was received 
from friends of the movement and other sources, These 
figures do not include the amounts collected and expended by 
the masons, bricklayers, smiths, and laborers. The report 
presented to the meeting declared that ‘‘ strikes and lock-outs 
are evils, and ‘after all but clumsy weapons of offence and 
defence,” and expressed a hope that the day may soon arrive 


A combined movement has been commenced among the 


of Sheffield. 











been applied for, and the Commission decided that no further from France. 


From u balance-sheet laid before a meeting of delegates of 


when such rude machinery will be superseded by courts of 
He was sure that the | conciliation. 


workmen in the —— enya for the nt age mire Cortes propose to demand, in Parliamentary form, of His 
works and manufactories on ¢ ny ies gecouns. he a +) = Majesty’s Government, the immediate emancipation of all 
or Tian & beamiel aroien The o slaves. Tha plan which they intend to submit provides for 
_ os Ss a im i i slave-owners i ‘uba at t 

company which has been started is in the iron trade, and it is the indemnification of slave-owners in Cuba at the rate of 
registered as the Excelsior Co-operative Company (Limited) 


Colonel Milward, C.B., Royal Artillery, Superintendent of 


him on the 18th alt. about fifty of the workmen employed in 


Some of the members of the Japanese Embassy have been | the shell foundry, with several of the foremen, and addressed 


them at some considerable length. He told the men that they 


the party in the meantime remained in Edinburgh, and another if ever they bad anything to complain of, to lay the matter at 


once before him, promising that, whoever was concerned, 
impartial justice should be done. He also said that for the 
credit of the department he must have first-class work, and 
while he acknowledged that it was now better than ever, he 
added that there was the greater necessity for keeping up the 
requisite standard. With regard to the wholesale condentna- 
tion of their work, he said he bad examined the shells himself, 
and done what he thought necessary (afterwards understood to 
be the passing of nearly all the work), and that for the future 
he intended to appoint a competent examiner, under the con- 
trol of no foreman, whose duty it would be to examine all the 
work, and who alone would have authority to condemn if, 
The men are stated to have returned to their duties thoroughly 
satisfied with their interview. 

An extraordinary case of fraud was under investigation at 
the Marylebone police-court on the [sth ult. Both the aceuser 


The other members of |and accused were Frenchwomen, the one named Annette 


Dussoir, the other Agnes Arnavan, Mdlle. Dussoir arrived in 
London from France on the 24th of September. She went to 
a restaurant, where she met the prisoner, who said she was a 
political refugee. On the 26th she again saw the prisoner, 
who said ske bad a letter from the Emperor Napolen, whom 
she was to visit, but could not do so because she had no 
clothes, and the prosecutrix, believing her statement, gave her 
£3.10s. She said that would not be enough to get her boxes 
She required 160 franes, and the prosecutrix 
then gave the prisoner her watch to make up the amount. On 
Sunday, the 29th, the prosecutrix obtained a situation, but 
continued to see the prisoner from time to time. The prisoner 
said she had spoken to the Emperor abont the prosecutrix, 
also to Lord Londonderry, and he had also spoken to the 
Emperor. On the 4th of October the prisoner sent a letter to 
the prosecutrix, in which she stated that the Emperor was 
much pleased with her literary composition, and whatever she 
asked he would grant, but he thought to start a journal in 
England and make her editor. She also stated that she was to 
dine with the Empress, to give her antecedents of the prose- 
eutrix, but conld not go because she had no clothing. ‘The 
prosecutrix, believing that she would be taken into the service 
of the Empress, sent to France and received 420 franes in 
French bank-notes, which she gave to the prisoner. It 
appeared that the prisoner had also represented herself as 
private secretary to the Emperor. When she was arrested a 
letter was found in her pocket from the Emperor's secretary, 
refusing to have anything to do with her. The magistrate 
remanded her for a week. 

Paul May, the survivor of the two young Germans who 
resolved to die together at Chelsea after spending all their 
money in dissipation, is reported to be convalescent, though 
the ball has not been extracted. It is probable that he will be 
sufficiently recovered by the next sittings of the Central 
Criminal Court to plead to the coroner's indictment. 





THE CONTINENT. 


The adjourned session of the French National Assembly 
was opened at Versailles on the 10th. The attendance was 
unusually full, nearly all the members’ seats being occupied. 
The Duke d’Aumale, the Prince de Joinville, MM. Rouher and 
Gambetta, and other party leaders were present. Shortly 
after the opening of the sitting President Thiers entered the 
Chamber and was received with cheers. The Assembly on the 


notice requesting the superintendents to inform the men of | following day re-elected M. Grevy President by a vote of 462 


Yeas to 43 Nays. Gen. Chanzy has resigned the Chairmanship 
of the Left Center on account of his military duties. A new 
political combination in the Assembly is rumored. The Left 
Center is reported to be meditating a rupture with the 
Extreme Left and a fusion with the Right Center. 

The Bien Pudlic (Ministerial organ), in its issue of Saturday 
afternoon, denies a report now current in Paris, that an inter- 
view has taken place between President Thiers and M. 
Gambetta, or that there has been any agreement upon the 
difference between the two statesmen on constitutional ques- 
tions. 


A bill has been introduced in the Cortes providing for the 
abolition of compulsory service in the Spanish navy. 

It is said the Government has consented to allow the trans- 
mission over the Spanish telegraph lines of cipher dispatches 
destined for foreign countries. 


The members of the Republican party having seats in the 


1,00 pesetas per head, and in Porto Rico at 1,500 pesetas, 
’ The Epoca publishes a letter from Cadiz reporting the dis- 


. in os 4 spirac incit ins sti s 
‘The threatened lock-ont in South Wales has, it is hoped, covery of a conspiracy to incite an insurrection among the 
On the 17th ult. a mass meeting of miners and 
| coliiers, convened by the executive committee of the Amalga- 


workmen of La Carraca, the royal dock yard and arsenal, 
situated about six miles from Cadiz. The movement was of a 


- : be ~ |}serious character, and was actively fostered by the In‘er- 
vanquished suitor, she was disappointed in the result of the |™#ted Miners’ Association, was held at Aberdare. Mr. Halli- o 


award, which, however, only affected her purse, not her honor, en ag me gence Pye ape a nee of = of persons were arrested, and it is believed the wou'd be 
all the notices which had been given by the men, and the 
|return to work of those on strike; and suggested that this 
should be followed by an offer to submit the demand for an 


Alluding to the San Juan boundary decision, Lord Granville 
intimated that its importance had been greatly exaggerated. 
The Government would be ready at the opening of Parliament 
He congratulated the country on 


to give full explanations. 


nationalists. Upon the discovery of the plot a large number 


insurgents will make no further efforts to carry out their 
design. 


Gen. Gaminde has been relieved of his command as Captain- 


the conclusion of a new treaty of commerce with France, | *!v4nce of wages to a court of arbitration, to consist of six Geomal of Citeisein, and Gen, Delete agpeinted be 
denounced the continuance of the slave trade, and, in con. Colliers and six masters, having full power to decide all qnes- | Successor. 


clusion, said the Government was resolved to maintain firmly | tions submitted to them, the court to be presided over by an 


the honor of the Crown, while desirous of promoting peace | impartial umpire. The meeting accepted the proposal. 


every where. 


Geographical Society 


the finding of Dr. Livingstone by Mr. Stanley, ke declared | 
that the journey of the latter into the interior of Africa was a 
post important event, and Mr. Stanley deserved a medal from | 


was delivered on Monday night by Sir. 
Henry Rawlinson, the President of the Society. Alluding to 


Steps have been taken in London to send relief to the 
sufferers by the disastrous floods in the Northern part of Italy. 


= : Subscriptions for that purpose has been opened, and a large 
| A new pastoral staff which bai been subscribed for by the ae " 
The opening lecture of the season before the Royal clergy and laity of the diocese of Hereford was presented to the eam of money bas already been received. 


Bishop on ‘Tuesday the 22d ult. a a meeting held in the Shire 
| Hall, and attended Ly at least 1,000 persons. The staff, an | commerce with the three principal States of Central Asia, viz., 
elaborate work of art, has been carved out of a piece of oak | Khokan, Bokhara, and Kashaar. The (*uzette de Sf. Petershourg 
which formed one of the pillars of the episcopal seskdenes, | 

which again is said to have formed part of a tree growing long| cannot be maintained, and declares that ‘the safety of the 


The Russian Foreign Office is about to conclude treaties of 





(official) says the present relations between Russia and Khiva 


the Bociety fur the accomplishment of his great undertaking, | befure the Norman Conquest, The staff is profusely embel-| Russian border depends upon our relations with Khiva,” 
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ee YORK BANKERS 


KROUNTZE BROTHERS, 
12 WALL STREET. 


VEERMI LYE 


«& Co. 
1 & 18 NASSAU STREET. 


MARX & CO, 
Ww AGL st. 


BARTON & ALLEN, 
40 BROAD STREET. 


JAY COOKE & CO,, 
20 Wau Srreet, & 41 LomBarp Street, Lonpon. 


ILENRY CLEWS & CO., 
382 WALL STREET. 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 
18 WALL STREET. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 





JOIN BLOODGOOD «& CO., 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 


WETILERBEE & WATSON, 
12 WALL STREET. 


DUNCAN, SILERMAN & CO,, 
11 NASSAU STREET. 





CHICACO BANKERS. 


A. 


c. 


& O«;. FF. BADGER. 


CHARLESTON BANKERS. 


A. CC. KAUPEMAN. 





FINANCE AND TRADE. 


Watt Street, Tuurspay P, M., Nov 14, 1872. 





The week opened under intense excite- 
ment in Wall street owing to the exaggerated 
reports of the losses by the Boston fire, as 
also a very unsettled opinion as to the state 
of monetary aflairs on the London market. 
At first there was a rapid decline in all specu- 
lative securities, but on sober second thought 
and with an easy money market, a revival of 
contidence took place which gradually re- 
placed values at almost last week's quota- 
tions. But still the market presents an un- 
settled condition. Money is quoted at 7 per 
cent. with interest in gold on stock collate- 
rals. There is but little doing in mercantile 
paper, the complications likely to avise out 
of the Boston calamity, serving to check 
transactions in this branch of business. Gold 
is at 1131, although the exports of the week 
will probably amount to about three millions 
of dollars. If the drain to Germany through 
London should continue, as it is likely to, a 
higher premium may be expected. Foreign 
exchange is dull at 108%, and 34 for 60 days, 
and 110%, for short sight prime bankers 
sterling. The stock market is heavy, but 
prices are fairly maintained, while Erie 
shows an advance in quotations. 


The following are the latest stock quota- 






tions : 
Novy. 7. 'Noy, 14. 
American Gold........... 12a — 1134.@ — 
Del. Lack. & Western... — @— —- @-— 
frie .. 5835 @ 53g 51%@ 52h4 
Erie pre Te cred ipoumaees uw @—- 71%%@ 72 
Harlem. 114 @ 116 14 4@114'¥ 
Mlinois Central.......... 10N@ 121 @ 122 
OS TEE RAQ — RBY@ — 
“ higan Central........ 114°, @‘154 113 @ 115 
. Y. Central and H.... 54@ — 9355@ — 
N ¥.C. & H. Scrip.... @ - @ — 
Northwestern............ ®8%@— 84 @ M4 
Northwestern pref....... — @ 8i6@ - 
Ohio and Mississippi. . 8s @— 45.@ - 
2 | ree BY 93% aT g@ 874, 
aa a - @- 88's@ 887, 
Rock Island.... ........ NOs@ — 1077.@ 
Reading......... - - @- — 8— 
St. Pan! — @- 53%@ — 
St. Paul preferred. — @— 42@ ch) 
Union Pacific. BSG, 381g « 
Wahbas 24@ — ea pay 
ern Union. T4@— 
Adams Express........ Wry QD Ws 9% 6@ oe 
Ameri Merchs’ Union.... 71 @ 713 66a 69% 
SO ea Iy%@ 79" tio T7 
w ells, ee si @ 8&8 875@ 88 


A combination of adverse influences—no- 
tably the great fire in Boston, by which the 
Major portion of the business centre was de- 
stroyed ; the advance in the Bank of England | a 
discount rate to 7 per cent., and the failure 
ofthe American banking-house of Bowles 
Brothers and Co. at Paris—has had an un- 
fivorable effect upon trade. But, aside from 
the failure of two or three small stock opera- 
tors here, consequent upon the heavy decline 
in speculative securities, no serious compli- 
cations have thus far resulted, and none are 
looked for. Credits have not been affected 
to any considerable extent, and though an 
increased demand for money has arisen, as a 
natural sequence to these untoward events, 
the banks have come to the aid of their cus- | 


tomers to the full extent of their abilities. 
The opinion is general in financial circles 
that no widespread or very serious conse- 
quences are likely to follow the Boston 
calamity. The owners of the property de- 
stroyed were, for the most part, wealthy, and 


the” insurance companies are paying up 
promptly. The effect upon our market for 


textile fabrics, boots and shoes, groceries, 
wool, metals, and other goods corresponding 
with those destroyed, has not thus far beer 
very decided. They are in some instances a 
shade firmer, but the effect is to some extent 
counteracted by the money pressure. But 
few of our merchants are aflected to any 
serious exten’, by the disaster, and those who 
have suffered losses are abundantly able to 
sustain them. The country, as a whole, was 
rarely if ever in a more prosperous condition ; 
the harvests are abundant, labor is fully em- 

ed and amply rewarded, and with peace 
| plenty, there is no reason to apprehend 
anything more serious than temporary em- 
barrassments in connection with the Boston 





calamity.—N. Y. Shipping List. 


We call attention to the card of the Conti- 
nental Insurance Company, stating that if the 
entire amount at risk in the burnt district of 
Boston is a total loss, one half of its surplus 
will pay for it. The company is popular, 
and its assets exceed two millions. 


In negotiating bonds, and, in fact, in mak- 
ing any sort of business operations, it is of 
the utinost importance that there should be 
the clearest understanding between the par- 
ties to trade. Most of the trade quarrels that 
we have observed have grown out of loose 
preliminary talk, Sometimes two gentlemen, 
intent upon making a negotiation, will both 
keep up such a rattle of explanations, with- 
out the slightest attempt at listening on the 
part of either, that neither makes any real 
progress in getting at the points at issue. 
Good careful listeners are as much needed in 
business as in social circles. There is another 


called. It is too much the practice of both 


neglect keeping carefully informed regarding 


made when these borrowers belong to a class 
having a high reputation for honesty and 
strength. But when the strength of some 
old concern of high standing is concerned, 
general reputation is one thing, and real 
present reliabilities is another. We have 
here in Boston within the last few years most 
notable illustrations of this fact. Houses of 
fifty years’ standing have failed which have 
| been found to have been running along for 
many years in a state of hopeless insolvency 
—runniog along in good credit because 
everybody took it for granted that their old- 
time riches still remain with them. The 
present losses of our lenders have come from 
the drying up and rusting out of firms where 
credit was at one time well nigh unlimited, 
but whose resources and way of doing busi- 
— had hardly been glanced at for many 
long years. All borrowers of money should 
be willing to show their hands at any time, 
and there should be less delicacy about asking 
for a sight of the balance sheets of houses 
asking large credit, especially when the 
negotiations to be made are for the account 
of the widows and orphans that are to such 
a wide extent the owners of our national 
country.— Boston Commercial Bulletin, 


The railway interest of to-day unquestion- 
ably overshadows any other in this country. 
No invention of modern times affects all the 
relations between the States of the Union so 
powerfully as railroads; and the question 
arises whether the vast commerce “ among 
the several States” shall be regulated by 
Congress under its express power to regulate 
such commerce, or it shall be regulated on 
routes of necessary inter-State communica- 
tions, according to the selfish caprices of one 
or more private individuals acting without 
State or other authority, and greatly to the 
damage of the whole industry of the exten- 
sive communities on the Atlantic and in the 
interior. Both sides of this question have 
their advocates, but the great difficulty in 
composing the strife between the people and 
the railroads, is the fact that while the rail- 
road system has become in some sense na- 
tional, it is the subject of the varying legisla- 
tion of the various States. A railroad 
owned by one corporation runs from one 
State into and through several other States, 
the laws of which in “regard to various ques- 
tions of railroad management, increase o 

capital, Classification as to freight, &c., may 
be different. Congress cannot intervene be- 
cause such intervention would be clearly an 
infringment upon the constitutional rights of 
the State. If harmony is secured in the rail- 
road legislation of the State, it must be done 
by concurrent legislation; and this, it has 
been suggested, might be attained by the 
appointment in each State of Railroad’Com- 
missioners, and by the meeting of all tlie 
Boards in Congre ess, Where all railroad ques- 
tions subject to State legislation could be con- 
sidered, and a general railroad law might 
thus be prepared acceptable to all the States. 
This suggestion is worthy of an experiment 
at least, “and from the discussions of such a 
Congress, composed of practical men, some 
good would accrue, if it did not accomplish 
all that is hoped. At all events, a legisletive 





























inquiry into the growing abus.s of railway 
management seems to be an imperative 
necessity, with a view to their correction, 








point to which attention should here be 
corporate and individual lenders of money to 


the precise present positions of the parties to 
whom the advances of currency are being 





The proposition for Congress to buy the 
Western Union Telegraph Company's pro- 
perty, and unite the business of telegraphing 
with the postal service, has again been re 

newed. The share capital of that company 
is $35,000,000, with a bonded debt of $3,500.- 

000. It is urged that the Government coxld 
purchase the property with less than the 
amount of retired greenbacks in the treasury, 
and in the cheapening of telegraphing which 
would ensue, the public would be v vastly 
benefitted by ‘the outlay. The profits of the 
telegraph company are enormous. In six 
years the net profits of the W estern » nion 
above all expenses, were $17,116,694 23. Of 
this sum $4,856,379 34 was p: tid in dividends, 
$1,898,401 98 in interest on bonds, and over 
ten millions were expended in constructing 
and maintaining new lines, and the purchase 
of telegraph patents. The public has to pay 
these enormous profits, aud there seems to 
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be no way of escaping the exorbitant tax, 
except by Government assuming the busi- 
bess. 











Under the new internal revenue law the 
force of assessors and collectors of that 
office, now numbering two hundred and 
thirty of each class, is to be reduced to eighty 
by the first of January next. In some States 
there will be but one or two collectors as- 
signed, but in the larger States and densely 
populated cities there will be a  suflicient 
force to do the work without inconvenience 
to the business. 


Tue Norrnern Paciric Ramroap.— 

The Executive Committee of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company has returned from 
a tour of inspection of their road in Minne- 
sota and Dakota, and also of the Mount Vin- 
cent branch of the St. Paul and Pacifie Rail- 
road. They report both roads all constructed, 
The rails are laid on the Northern Pacific 
Railroad for 195 miles west of Red River, 
and the track will be completed to the Mis- 
souri River, 455 miles west of Lake Superior, 
in about fifteen days. Work has been sus- 
pended on the Mount Vincent by reason of 
the near approach of winter and a misunder- 
standing with the financial agents of the St. 
Paul and Pacifie road, in Amsterdam, with 
whom all the bonds were placed, under an en- 
gagement with the company. A letter to the 
Hlerald, from Edwinton, Dakota territory, | 
says, “ The surveying party expected to ar- 
tive at Fort Rice to-day, the 15th inst. Many 
of the leading officers of the road have gone 
to Puget Sound, where everything is pro- 
gressing satisfactorily and rapidly. A line 
of steamers, to run in connection with the 
railroad, is to be put on in the spring, plying 
from the end of the track up and down the 
river; and the carrying trade will be large, 
making a shorter and quicker route east from 
Montana, via Fort Benton, thence by steam- 
boat to Edwinton, on the North Pacific Road, 
to Lake Superior, probably diverting a great 
deal of the freight and passenger traffic from 
the Union Pacific Road. This line of 
steamers will be owned by and under the di- 
rection of the North Pacific Company, from 
which there must ¢ome a very handsome 
reventie, as it will’ be’ economy for the 
government to ship all military and Indian 
supplies by this route for all the Missouri 
River posts and reservations in the North- 
west.” 














Mr. Brassey, an English manufacturer, 
vast wealth, hag published as essay on “ Work 
and Wages,” which advances new arguments, 
illustrated by strange facts, in the science of 
domestic ec onomy. He takes the ground that 
production in the United Statas is cheaper 
than in England, because the higher cost of 
labor leads to greater inventiveness. 
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CHICAGO AND CANADA 

SOUTHERN 
First Mortgage Sinking Fund Thirty Years 

7 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, 
We recommend to investors as a Safe and 
Profitable security. Present price, 90 and ac- 
crued interest. Interest payable April and 
October, at the Union Trust Company, Coy- 
pon or Registered. This road is the western 
end or link of the Canada Southern, which 
together form the new trunk line from Buffalo 
to Chicago, running directly into Chicago on 
its own line; is straight and level, and the 
shortest line now bvilt, or that can be built, 
between Chicago and Buflalo. The great 
accumulation of freights at Chicago and 
Toledo, even now, beyond the capacity of 
om present Trunk Line, renders the speedy 
j}completion of the road an absolute necessity. 
Pamphlets and all information furnished by 
WINSLOW, LANIER & CO., 

Bankers, No. 
LEONARD, 
manent No. 


ate SALE—A HOUSE for a 
family, with modern improvements, 

class street and neighborhood, in Elizabeth, N. J. 

Price low ; terms easy. The time to Elizabeth by 

the through train is reduced to 30 minutes from New 

York. 

Address or apply to 


te” THE 


27 Pine-st. 
SHELDON & FOSTER, 


10 Wall-st. 


} 


desirable small 


in a first 





ALBION Office, 39 Park Row, New York. 
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do ts new. 
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do new Bon 
Virginia ‘65 Seeatarngure eae 
do new Bonds......... 


Rallroad Bonds, 


oy & Groans hanna Ist Bond.. 
. & T. Haute ist mortgage........ 

do 2d mortgage pref... 

Boston, Hartford & Erie Ist mort.. 
Buflalo, N. Y. & Erie ist mort....... 
Central Pacific Gold Bonds 
Chic. 
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Burl. & Quincy 8s, Ist_morts. 
& Leen Sinking Fund 
Ist mortgage .. 
dle Income..... 
Chicago & Milwaukee Ist mort. .... 
Chicago & N. West he Fund.. 
do Tet MORE, ... .ccorccse 
Chic. & Rock Island Paciite Ts. 
Cleveland & Pittsburg consol 8 F.. 


ees ae 
Cley. & Toledo Sinking Fund,. 

Col. Chic. & Ind, Central 1st mort. 

do 2d mort. 

Del. Lack } od West. ist mort......... 

2d mort.. a 

Dubuque t ’sioux City Ist mort... 

Erie Ist mort. extend - . 

do ist mort. end 

Galena & Chic. 


ext. . 
2d mort. 
Great Western Ist mort., 
do 2d mort., 

Hann. & St. Jos. Ist mort. iad Gr. 
Hann. & St. —— convert 
Harlem ist mort. 7.......... 

do Ist mort. and Sinking r und. 
Hudson River 7s 2d_ mort. 
Tilinois Central 7s "75 
ES YD eer 
Michigan Central 8s, 188 
Mich, South. oe. r te Bink Fund.. 


de 
Morris & Essex 1st mort........... 
2d mort 
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:~¥ by Missouri 
ening: & Tol. Ist mort, °90.. 
eading 
Louis & tron Mountain. . 
Tole to & Wab. cons. cony..... 
do Ist mort. ext... 

Tol., Peor, & Wars, Ist me 
Union Pacific Gold Bonds, 6s. 





do Land Grants, %.............. 
do Income, 108............ 
Alt. & Terre Haute... ..)2: 
° preferred. .. 


Boston, Hartford & Erie... 
ey ee errr ee 

»referred... 
. Western 

o preferred, 

Chicago & Rock Island.............. 
Chicago, Burlington & _- 
Clevel. Col., Ind. & Cincin 
Cleveland .& | aa 
Col, Chic. & Indiana Central..... 
Del. Lack. & Western............ 
Dubuque & Sioux —_ 
Ene.. 

do weferred......... 
Hannibal & St. Jose -.. 

do preferred . 

Harlem 

ao 
Jolict & Chicago 
ee Perr re ee 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, .. 
Marietta & Cincin. Ist preferred 
2d —- 


) 
Chicago & N 












lo 
Michigan Central.... 
Milwaukee & St. Paul.. 
pre ferred. 
Morris & Eseex.......... 
New Haven & Hartford. . 
New Jersey. 
N. Y. Central & Hudson Ri: 
do S rip Certificate. 


Coal Stocks, 


American Coal C0... .0-0-scescsecs 
Cumberland Coal and Iron Co.. 

Delaware & Hudson Canal.. 
Pennsylvania Coal Co 
Spring Mountain Coal 





Miscellaneous, 


Atlantic Mail........:-cccecee 
Boston Water Power, ... 
Canton Co.......--eeecere 
Adams Express....... 
Wells, Fargo Express. 
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QUEEN INSURANCE CO. 


PARK BANK BUILDING, 
No. 216 BROADWAY. 


After a careful estimate, made from actual examina- 
tion of the burnt district, and a full list of the policies 
in force in the Boston fire, assuming every loss as 
total, this Company will lose not exceeding Five 
Hundred and Ten Thousand Dollars, from which is to 
be deducted whatever salvages may be made, This 
statement has been delayed until we could get full 
information from a representative of the Company on 
his return from Boston. 

Losses will be at once adjusted. 

W. H. ROSS, Manacer. 

The following Cable message has been received at 
this office: 

Liverroor, Nov. 12, 187%. 

Adjust Boston claims poems. drawing on Com- 
pany here for amounts as settled. 

J. MONCRIEFF WILSON, Manager. 

In connection with the above the following letter, 
from Julius L. Clark, Esq., Insurance Commissioner 
of Massachusetts, received per Atlantic Cable, will be 
of interest to the insuring public: 

J. Moncrieff Wilson, Esq. Manager, Liverpool. 

Dear Sir: For the information of your Directors, I 
have great pleasure in assuring you that upon critical 
examination into the financial affairs of Queen Insur- 
ance Company, including its books, papers, and 
securities, which I have personally seen, and for 
which every facility has been freely given, 1 find its 
financial statements as published fully verified, and 
the Company in possession of even larger surplus than 
it has represented, and consequently abundantly able | 
to meet every liability resting upon it. 

Respectfuily yours, 
JULIUS L. CLARKE, 
Insurance Com'r of Massachusetts. 


A CARD. 
NORTH BRITISH 


MERCANTILE INS. 1S 


Losses by the Boston Conflagration will not exceed 
Six Hundred. Thousand Dollars, being only about 
one-fifth of the Company's FIRE SURPLUS. 


WM. CONNER, ) 
CHAS, E. WHITE, Managers. 
SAML. P. BLAGDEN, { 

59 William street, New York, Nov, 11, 1872. 


ROYAL INSURANCE CO., 


No. 56 WALL SIfREET, 


November 12, 1872. 


The following telegram was received to-day from 
the head office, Liverpool: 

** Our net Boston loss about two hundred thousand 
pounds ; nearly covered by this year’s profits, which 
were one hundred and fifty thousand pounds on 
Saturday.” 

A. & 8S. McDONALD, No. 56 Wall street. 


THE INDIANA 


AND 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


RAILWAY COMPANY’S 

















First Mortgage 7 Per Cent. 
COLD BONDS, 


$3,500,000. 


This is an EAST AND WEST ROAD, RUNNING 
ON THE 40rn PARALLEL, FROM INDIANAPOLIS, 
IND., TO DECATUR, ILL., 152 miles ; through the 
richest agricultural and mineral country of both 
states: and connecting at termini with the GREAT 


| The London Assurance Corporation 


| LONDON. 
| 


TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
| —- $ 1352345425. 


Loca COMMITTEE. 





Of Foster & Thomson. 


CHARLES M. FRY. 
No, 8 Wall Street. 


| J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 





GUARDIAN 
ASSURANCE CO., OF LONDON, 


(Established 1821.) 


Subscribed Capital, $10,000,000 


GOLD. 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS, 
Over $14,000,000, Gold. 
FIRE ASSETS, 
Over $6,000,000, Gold. 


Issues Policies upon every description of 
Insurable Property at Reasonable Rates. 








BOARD OF TRUSTEES : 


W. W. PARKIN, of Olyphant & Co. 

D. W. JAMES, of Phelps, Dodge & Co. 

J. A. ROOSEVELT, of Roosevelt & Son. 

ROBT. L. KENNEDY, Pres’t B’k of Commerce. 

— M. CONSTABLE, of Arnold, Constable 
‘o. 


Office, No. 60 Wall Street. 


FRANKLIN H. CARTER, Manager. 


CHEAP FARMS! FREE HOMES ! 


On the Line of the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 











A LAND GRANT OF 
12,000,000 ACRES 
OF THE 
Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America, 
8 000,000 AGRES IN NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 


GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 






These lands are in ntral portion of the United 
States, on the 4ist ee Of North Latitude, the 
central line of the great Temperate Zone of the Ame- 
rican Continent, and for grain owing and stock 
raising unsurpassed by any in the United States. 

CHEAPER IN PRICE, more favorable terms given, 
ne more convenient to market than can be found else- 
where. 


FREE Homesteads for Actual Rettlers. 
THE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 


Soldiers entitled to a Homestead of 160 
Acres. 


Free Passes to Purchasers of Land. 


Send for the new descriptive pamphlet, with new 
maps, published in English, German, Swedish an 
Dauish, wailed free everywhere. Address, 

0. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner, U. P. R. R. Ce. 
Omaha, Neb. 


~The Wheat Field of America! 














THROUGH ROUTES to the East and West. 

It is the oy East and West road in a belt 
averaging 30 miles wide, and passes through the best 
part of the rich 


BLOCK COAL FIELD 


of Indiana, in which the COMPANY OWNS 2,000 
ACRES of BLOCK COAL LANDS. It owns, also, 
30,000 acres of Farming Lands. 

$1,400,000 IN CASH has been already ex- 

pended on this Road, of which 30 miles in Iilinois 
are finished and in operation. Fifty-five miles more, 
completing the Western Division, Decatur to the 
Coal Fields, will be completed this fall and the whole 
road in 1873. 

Upwards of TWO MILLIONS OF DOLLARS more 

are pledged to the enterprise, partly by counties, 
towns and individuals along the line, but chiefly by 
wealthy capiialists, among whom are W. H. GUION 
{of Williams and Guion), SIDNEY DILLON, JAY 
KOOKE & CO.. CLARK, DODGE & CO., J. & W, 
SELIGMAN, VIBBARD, FOOTE & CO., and PAUL 
8. FORBES, of New York, BENJ. E. BATES, of 
Boston, HENRY LEWIS, of Philadelphia, and GEO. 
M. PULLMAN, of Chicago. 

Bonds $:,000 each payable in 30 years, principal and 
nterest in GoLp, FREE of GovERNMENT Tax. Sink- 
ng Fund 2¥¢ per cent. on Gross Earnings. 

For sale at 90 and accrued interest by the Financial 
Agents of the Co. (of whom pamphlets and informa- 
tion may be obtained). 


WALKER, ANDREWS & CO., 


HEALTHFUL CLIMATES, FREE HOMES, 
GOOD MARKETS. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD offers for sale its Lands in Central 
and Western Minnesota, embracing: 1. The 
best of Wheat Land; 2. Excellent Timber for the 
Mill, the Farm andthe Fire: 3. Rich Prairie Pas- 
turage and Natural Meadow, watered 7 clear lakes 
and running streams—in a healthful Climate, where 
fever and ague is unknown. 

Grain can be shipped hence by lake to market as 
cheap’y as from Eastern Iowa or Central Ilinois. 
Cars now run throagh these Lands from Lake Superior 
to Dakota. Price of land close to track $4 to $8 per 
acre; further away $2.50to $4. Seven Wears? 
Credit ; Warrantee Deeds ; Northern Pacific 7-30 
Bonds, now selling at par, received for land at 
$1.10. No other unoccupied Lands present such 
advantages to settlers, 

Soldiers under the New Law (March, 1872) get 
160 acres FREE, near the railroad, by one or two 
years’ residence. 

TRANSPORTATION AT REDUCED 
KATES furnished from ail principal points East to 
purchasers of Railroad Lands, and to Settlers on Govy- 
ernment Homesteads. Purchasers, their wives and 
children carried free over the Northern Pacific 
Road. Now is the time for Settlers and Colonies to 
get Railroad Lands and Government Homesteads 
| close to the track. 

Send for wessgmies containing full information, 
map and copy of New Homestead Law. Address 


LAND DEPARTMENT NORTHERN 
PACIFIC RAILROAD, ST. PAUL, MINN., 
or 23 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. NINTH ST., 
New York. 








FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of J. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 


GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 


No. 88 Watt Srreer & 202 Broapway, New York. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO. 


OF LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED - 1808. 


Amount of Boston Loss ascertained lo be about 
,000, Capital of the Company, 


Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 

Losses paid as soon as adjusted. 
E. W. CROWELL, Resipent Manacer. 
LOCAL DIRECTORS. 

E. M. ArcniBaLp, H.B.M. Consvut, Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. 
. 5. Jarrray, of E. S. Jaftray & Co. 
Ricuarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 


Pavip SaLomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 
J. Boorman Jounston, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


Co. 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 


CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


100 anp 12 BROADWAY. 





The Assets of this Company exceed 
Two Millions of Dollars, 


If the entire amount at risk in the burnt distriet of 
Boston it a total loves, one-half of its surplus will pay 


for it. 
via GEO. T. HOPE, Prestenr. 
CYRUS PECK, Secrerary. 





JOHN MUNROE & CO., BANKERS, 
8 WALL STREET, New York, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers, on the 
CONSOLIDATED BANK, LONDON, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 
Exchange on London and Paris, 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 

TRAVELLERS, 

AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 
MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 

CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(issued and paid free of Commiasion) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 


AGENCY OF RHE 
Bank of British North America, 
No. 48 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. : 
Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot- 
land and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 





ted. 
business transac JOHN PATON, Agent. 


44 Pine Street, New York. 


Central Railway Company's First Mortgage Land 
Grant Sinking Fund 7 per cent. Gold Bonds at 90 
and accrued Interest in Currency, yielding about 
Nine per cent. on the Investment. William E. Dodge, 
of New York, President. Knapp and 
William Walter Phelps, Trustees for Bondholders. 


Shepherd 


ASinking Fund of Two per cent. of the Earnings 
and all sales of Lands devoted to Redemption of the 
Bends. 

Principal and Interest payable in Gold at the 
National City Bank, New York. We confidently 
assure investors that these bonds are in every respect 
first-class. and we recommend them as an entirely 
safe investment. All securities taken at Board prices 
on exchange. Circulars and information may be ob- 
tained at our office. 


JOHN J. CISCO X SON, 


No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 











ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvary 26, 1872. 


ct THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 31ST DECEMBER, 1871: 
Premiums received on Marine Risks from 


Ist Jan., 1871, to 3ist Dec., I871...... $5,412,777 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
2,033,675 48 


January, 187!.. 
Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,446,452 69 





No Policies have been issued upon Life 

Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 

nected with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1871, to 31st December, 1871...... $5,375,793 24 
Losses paid during the 

same period........... $2,735,980, 63 





Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses...... $973, 211,84 
The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . .$8,143,240 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise.. 3,379,050 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.... 217,500 00 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 

the Company, estimated at..... 739 41 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable . 2,405,937 95 

‘i 274,345 01 


Cash in Bank 
.- . $14,806,812 37 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
catea of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
sixth of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1868 will 
be redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancelled. Upon certificates which 
were issued (in red scrip) for gold premiums; such 
payment of interest avd redemption will be in gold. 
A Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 31st December, 1871, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of April 
next. 


By Order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 





Total amount of Assets...... 


TRUSTEES. 


J.D. Jones, 
CHARLES DENNIS, 

W. H. H. Moors, 
Henry Corr, 

Jostan O. Low, 
Lewis Curtis, 
Cuarwes H. Russet, 
Lowe xu HoLsrooxg, 
R. Warren WEsTON, 
Roya PHELPs, 
CaLEeB Barstow, 

A. P. Pritor, 
WituiaM E. Doner, 
Davin Lane, 

James Bryce, 
Danteu 8S. MILuEr, 
Wa. Stureis, 


JosEpu GAILLARD. JR8., 
C. A. Hann, 

James Low, 

B. J. Howxanp, 

Bens. Bascocx, 
Rost, B, Myturn, 
Gorpon W. BurnHAMy, 


Geo. S. STEPHENSON, 
WituuM H. Wess, 
SuEepParD Ganpy, 
Francis Skippy, 
Cuar.es P. BurpetrT, 
Cuas. H. Marswatt, 
Wiuuiam E, Bunker, 
Samvuet L. Mrircurt, 
James G. DeForest, 
Henny K. Bocert, Rosert L. Stewart, 
Dennis PERKINS, ALEXANDER V. Bake, 
Cuar.es D. Leverica. 


J. D JONES, President. y 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres't. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 34 ¥ice-Pres’t 
POST OFFICE NOTICE. 
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11. A.M and on Saturday at 11 and 1* PM. 


P. H. JONES Postmaster. 
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